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THE CIVIL LAW. 

* 7 Ian’s Obligation to Obey It. 

A Discourse delivered December 1Z, 1850. on oc- 
TJ casion of the Public Thanksgiving, in the Church 
i, °f the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., by Richard S. 

Storr*. Jr., Pastor of the Church. 

W Ma rk, xii. 30,31.—“ ADd Ihoa shall love the Lord thy 


ftmmandment. And the second 
1 Whou shait lore thy neighbor as th 
other commandment greater than tl 


Jfrincipalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be 
*eady to ev-ry good work, to speak evil of no man, to be 


., I have taken these passages, my Friends, 
as the theme of my discourse, because they 
llQld within their compass precisely the Doc¬ 
trine which I shall offer you ; not at all be¬ 
cause I would use them for immediate im- 
jjtessioti. They are various passages; not 
selected from the Scriptures, to the exclu¬ 
sion of others, to teach any narrow and par¬ 
tisan theory, or to carry your conviction in 
behalf of such theory by the sound of their 
language,—but selected from the entire 
range of the instructions of the New Testa¬ 
ment, concerning Man’s duty toward Godfand 
toward the State. They represent, I think, 
all the classes of texts that pertain to this 
subject; and in their combination they set 
befu-n us what God requires of each among 
us, with conciseness yet with fullness, and 
with perfect authority. 

. .They are passages which as examiued, in 
their principles and comprehensively', are no¬ 
wise inharmonious. They agree entirely in 
the Doctrine which they teach us; and while 
they present that Doctrine in its entireness, 
told unfold it into several of its relations and 
aspects, they in no degree break or mar its 
Unity'. It is one Doctrine, the same symmet¬ 
ric and crystalline Truth, which we see in all 
of them ; only shedding its light in different 
directions.—It is no new Truth which they 
present ; no Doctrine which has but lately 
been evolved from their statements. As a 
received Doctrine arnODg the disciples of 
Christ, it is older than the Independence of 
these United States. It goes back in its his¬ 
tory beyond the date of the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation. It is more ancient than the era of 
the Martyrs and Confessors. It is as old as 
Christianity, in its publication or in its being. 
Nay,—it is as old as the existence of Man, in 
an unorganized society, and under the sover¬ 
eignty of God, his author. There is no oth¬ 
er Doctrine more venerable than this, with 
the hoar of Antiquity. There is none which 
bas gathered a richer inheritance, of associ¬ 
ation and history ; none, to which we are 
summoned by a nobler army of witnesses 
for it; or within which we shall find, as we 
search into its elements, a higher oneness, a 
more self-evidencing appeal to the judgment 
and the conscience, a broader support for 
the inquiry after Duty. We shall have prof¬ 
itably used this fifth Thanksgiving-day which 
we spend together, if we thoroughly master 
this needed Truth. We should have hadno 
Thanksgiving, except for its prevalence in 
past time in our land. 

” To state it in a single sentence—into 
Which shall be fairly unfolded the meaning 
of the texts, that we may consider it more 
easily with the scope of the Scriptures, it 
may thus be expressed : It is the duty of each 
man to obey the Laws of the State, except where 
the\) conflict with the Law which God has given 
Sim ; and on the reality of such conflict his 
Conscience must decide. It is evident that 
this is somewhat unpopular Truth, at the 
psesent. But it ia fairly inferrable from the 
texts which I have read, and harmonious, I 
believe, with the tenor of the scriptures. 
Let us consider it carefully, in each of its 
particulars. 

-It is the first and most obvious principle of 
the Divine Law, in its relation to Man, that 
eyery individual is responsible to it; that ev¬ 
ery individual is responsible to it; that every 
individual is bound to obey it. Its language, 
when God first gave it through his Prophet to 
his people on the summit of Sinai, was deci¬ 
sive and plain: ‘ Thod shait have no other 
Gods before me. Thou shait not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain. Thod 
sbalt not kill. Thod shall not'steal. Thod 
shait not commit adultery. Throughout the 
Law, in each of its ten specific enactments, 
it is the personal Man, made in God’s image, 
Responsible to him, an heir of Eternity, who 
is personally addressed. It is not the Na¬ 
tion. It is not the company or congregation 
f men. But it is the Individual, whom God 
is formed, whom God commands. And so, 
ost clearly, in the New Testament Scrip- 
res, in the passage which 1 have read as 
mtaining the Law; where the Saviour 
uns up, into one complete and luminous 
mouncement, the Duty of Man. The ten- 
lage is vivid and unequivocal: * Thou shait 
ye the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
ith all thy mind, and with all thy strength; 
id ’Thou shall love thy neighbor as thy- 

It is as a Person, complete in himself in 
e elements of existence and the conditions 
responsibility, that Man stands before God, 
mid his Creation. He is connected with 
thers by acquaintance and sympathy, and 
r many outward bonds of alliance and fel- 
wship. But he is never one with them; as 
volved in their existence or partaking their 
irsonality. He has his own endowment of 
pulty ; his own sensibility; his own sphere 
action; his own accountablehess. The 
'ul which God has given him—which is 
.msedf— stands always in undissevered uni- 
, before its Author. If affined to others by 
ympathies and regards,it is so affined because 
stmet from them; because in its essence 
itire and personal. Each one of us, each 
an on earth, is formed in God’s image, to 
te to lus glory. On each hath been expend- 
1 his power and skill. Each one is capa- 
le of arising, through the aid which God 
ves him, into moral assimilation and union 
j Deity; of becoming partaker of God’s 


will, after the earth has been dissolved, in the 
grand and unspeakable offices of Heaven.— 
On each man personally, therefore, God’s 
Law is laid. For each one, personally, Eter¬ 
nity is waiting. By each, in person, shall be 
met and undergone the inquisition of the 
Judgment. And each one shall go, for him¬ 
self and forever, to his Recompense of Re¬ 
ward : he that hath done good, to “ Joy un¬ 
speakable and full of glory;’’—and he that 
hath done evil, to the doom that awaits him. 
—In all his ways, in all his relations, alone 
or in society, in secret or in public, on the 
sea or on the the land, whatever his condi¬ 
tion or whatever his calling, whatever con¬ 
nection with others his equals—the Man, 
whom God has made, is subject to his Law. 
On him, as an individual, its full authority 
continually presses. The glance of its Ex¬ 
ecutive goes with him in his ways. He can¬ 
not disobey it without God’s condemnation. 

But now this Man, thus formed of God,- 
and personally and always accountable to his 
Law, is associated with others. He is not in 
the desert, save by chance or on occasion.— 
He is not severed from his equals by any ad¬ 
amantine resistances, indissolubly though 
subtly interfused through the air ;" nor by auy 
as effective and more spiritual repulsions in¬ 
corporated with the soul. On the other hand 
he is always attracted toward men. There 
are sympathies, affinilies, capacities for faith, 
for dependanceand for support, as deep with¬ 
in him gs life itself, that impel him towatd 
others, and urge him to seek them. A per¬ 
manent aptitude for companionship and so¬ 
ciety is established in his nature. Society, we 
may say, is indispensable to him. He can¬ 
not live happily, progressively, agreeably to 
, the impulses of his spiritual being, except as 
he lives in companionship with others. He 
seeks this, as the bird seeks the air for its ele¬ 
ment, as the web-footed fowl seeks the sea 
for its pastime; and the force which urges 
him, is as wide in its reach as the range of 
the Race. 

This social constitution in man, God re¬ 
gards. He could not do otherwise, without 
denying himself, and contradicting the inti¬ 
mations he has wrought into the soul. He 
does not otherwise. lie provides, in his 
Providence, a home in society for every man. 
Each human being, as he comes into life, 
finds some community established to receive 
him. He is embosomed in it through child¬ 
hood. He is trained amid it in youth, for 
manhood and its endeavors. His intellectual 
nature, his social affections, his moral con¬ 
stitution, are imbued and unfolded beneath 
the influences that drop from its establish¬ 
ments and history. He enters his career of 
meridian activity, within the arrangements, 
amid the institutions, beneath the laws which 
it has organized. It is the arrangement of 
God, that he should do so. Society, in this 
sense—as distinguished entirely from mere 
isolation and individualism, though as not to 
be confouuded on the other hand with any 
precise and specific form of government, 
whether it be Roman, Grecian, American or 
Turkish—Society, as the shelter and home of 
man, and the instrument of his welfare, is an 
Ordinance of God. Having made man with 
impulses native and quick, that press him to¬ 
ward this, he furnishes him with it, at his 
eutrance upon life ; and he enjoins him to live 
in it 

It is a beneficent Ordinance, of him who 
made us. The whole history of the Race, de¬ 
faced and bloody as it lias been with all the 
varieties of crime and fraud, is yet the trophy 
of the wisdom that establishes Society. It is 
the indispensable, condition of happiness and 
of progress. Isolate men from one another 
and they degenerate, inevitably. Put them 
each by himself, in the desert of the Anchoret, 
on the pillar of the 'Stylite, in the cell of the 
Monk—and they beeome fanatical, selfish, 
and rude. They tend toward Barbarism, as 
the stone toward the centre. The genial 
humanities, the graceful and delicate sensi¬ 
bilities, the taste for Art, for Letters and for 
Science —the aptitudes even for a just, and 
humane, and purifying Religion—die out of 
the soul. It becomes debased and disorgan¬ 
ized, as it is not balanced by the equipoise, 
nor girded by the strength, nor refreshed by 
the graces of others around it. The will be¬ 
comes violent; the imagination grovelling; 
the moral sense coarse; the affections slug¬ 
gish- There is no accumulation; no devel- 
opement, or advancement The earth might 
almost as well have been left to the herbs 
and the beasts that preceded man — it might 
almost as well have been left untouched by 
the Spirit of God, just as it was before the 
darkness was swept from over it, and the light 
was poured on its rugged and waste orb—as 
to have been peopled by a race of men intel¬ 
ligent but isolated, noble in constitution but 
separate and antagonistic; united by no sym¬ 
pathies ; compacted into no State. The des¬ 
tined Future — Of illumination for the Race, 
the universal diffusion and establishment of 
the Truth, the preparation of the earth for the 
mastership of Christ—could never have been 
realized through such a system. 

It is when society begins, that advance¬ 
ment begins. With that come the ever-re¬ 
curring necessities for intercourse; for the 
interchange of thought, and of the products 
of industry; the opportunities and the calls 
for the exercise of sympathies.—inweaving 
men as vital bands; the demands on the in¬ 
tellect, on the moral conviction, on the heroic 
and achieving yet submissive will. Protect¬ 
ions come with soeiety; alliances, and 
strength ; the motives to enterprise, and the 
openings for it; the stimulations to constant 
developement and progress ; the impulses 
and aids toward the attainment of a sym¬ 
metric and powerful manhood. In its nor¬ 
mal state, it girds one around with influences 
for good. It gradually becomes organic, vi¬ 
tal ; having roots in the Past, and a present 
life. A History and a Usage surround it with 
their spirit. Religion finds in it a proper 
sphere for the diffusion of its forces ; and it 
it come as a Divine and purifying power, 
as the Religion of Christ, it sheds beneficient 
influences abroad. It becomes incorporated 
into institutions, worships, systems ot Faith, 
historic and ancestral. It gains a vanjage- 
ground from which to reach individuals 
with more power, and to accumulate influ¬ 
ence from age to age. Beneath it Soeiety 
becomes flexile and strong. Its freedom, 
generosity’, humanity are advanced. It gets 
muscle, too, and fibre, and the ligaments of 
power ; in the railways that traverse its land, 
and the steamships that spread their banner 
of cloud on all its seas; in the magical wires 
that flash intelligence from one end to the 
other, as if Omniscience had glanced across 
it; in all the interlacing^ of commerce, ac¬ 
quaintance, similarity of pursuits, relation¬ 
ships, legislations, and a common religion. 
Then every trade, and every profession, aDd 
every department of human effort find place 
and welcome. The agriculturalist produces. 
The merchant transfers. The smith and the 
wright fashion implements for either. The 
skilful craftsman elaborates ornaments which 
wealth demands. The expounder of the 
custom and the rule unfolds these to the citi¬ 


zen. The healer of disease administers to 
the sick. The preacher of the Gospel brings 
its messages to men. The poet catches his 
inspirations from the realms of the Unseen, 
and going up upon the wing of fancy brings 
back the thoughts that make his pulses keep 
music as they beat, that shall breathe a new 
force into other men’s hearts. The artist 
embodies in the marble, or pictures upon the 
canvass, the visions Of Beauty that arises 
upon his thoughts, and patiently carves for 
the column of society its decorated capital. 
The man of wealth distributes of his suit- 
stance. The poor man gathers from the oth¬ 
er’s abundance. All are connected. The 
lines of a common dependance and a com¬ 
mon support frame all into a Whole. The 
smith is brother to the artist. The man who 
turns the fttrrow has fellowship with him 
who sings to him of Dreamland. "The mer¬ 
chant and the mariner, the healer of the sick, 
the expositor of the Law, are all co-working. 
And he is intrinsically the highest among 
them, who contributes the most to the gener¬ 
al welfare; who puts the most force into so¬ 
cial advancement. 

By such organic Society among men the 
progress of the Race must be worked out.— 
Out of it there must come — yea, out of it 
there shall come, as it is pervaded aud renew¬ 
ed throngh the Truth — the realization of the 
state foreseen by Prophets, and certain to 
Faith; from which, although so far, we even 
now may sometimes catch the fragrant breeze, 
and hear amid the distance Arcadian mur¬ 
murs; the state, when violence and oppression 
shall have ceased on the earth ; when Christ 
shall reign, the King of men. In its relation 
to that, God’s ordinance of Society as appro¬ 
priate to man, becomes invested with the 
grandest importance. The Institution of the 
State, as a residence and a defence for the 
persons whom it embraces—oftbe State, with 
its appropriate magistracies, tribunals, and 
laws,—is a mighty and durable Corner, es¬ 
tablished of God, upon which rest the good, 
and the promise, and the hopes of the World! 
No man may innocently refuse to accept it. 

And now it is evident, as we cany forward 
our thought, that any particular Society which 
mHy be organized among men on this gener¬ 
al basis, may do many things which the In¬ 
dividual cannot. It may do many tilings 
which he has no power to do;—build cities, 
make treaties, colonize countries, carry on 
operations upon the national scale. It may 
do many things which he, as an individual, 
has no right to do ; enact la ws for others than 
himself, establish tribunals, appoint officers, 
execute penalties. It may do whatever is nec¬ 
essary to its own preservation and just defence, 
and to the accomplishment of the good of the 
members who compose it; while it does not 
contravene the Law of its author, or violate 
the principles of natural equity. If it be need¬ 
ful for the citizens that statutes be made 
against forgery and theft, or for the punish¬ 
ment of slander, the State may enact them. 
If it be needful that the murderer, having for¬ 
feited his rights in the commission of his 

State may secure him, and enclose him in its 
dungeons or suspend him upon its gibbet.— 
Whatever is needful for the preservation of 
the Society in the accomplishment of the well¬ 
being of the individuals who compose it, 
among things that are indifferent er are in¬ 
trinsically just, that, Society can do; and as 
an institution of God, for the benefit of Man, 
its decisions must be respected. 

But it cannot go further. It cannot over¬ 
rule and it cannot annul, for any individual, 
the principle or the precepts of the Law which 
God has given him. What one man cannot 
do in this regard, that the thousands or the 
millions associated with him—even though 
they be established in the permanence of the 
State—cannot do or attempt. That Law is iu- 
trinsically superior to such attempts. It em¬ 
anates from God’s Authority, it can only be 
changed by that Authority. As it is the* ex¬ 
pression of God’s Holiness, it cannot be 
changed while that Holiness stands. As it 
is adapted, in the wisdom and the goodness 
of its Giver, to the nature and the condition 
of him whom it addresses, so it cannot be 
changed while Man remains. No State has 
power to annul or amend it. No State can 
make it binding by a particle the less, on 
every person embraced within it. No State 
can ward from any the penalty of transgres- 

If it can do this, where is given its author¬ 
ity ? Where has God said to man—in what 
one sentence or fragment of his Word— 

“ This is my Law for you, until the State en¬ 
joins otherwise ?” Upon what table of stone 
hath it been traced by Omnipotence, through 
what august announcement hath it been 
breathed into expression by the Spirit of In¬ 
spiration—“ The State is not only my ordi¬ 
nance for man, to advance him in welfare, but 
it is my vicegerent and representative on the 
Earth; empowered to enact and decide in my 
Name, to revoke my announcements and 
suspend my decrees ?” Tell us, if any one 
can, by what array of miracle and prophecy, 
by what stupendous theophanies and revela¬ 
tions, what flashings of lighi out of the excel¬ 
lent glory—over what seas that tossed and 
glowed beneath the unexpected Splendor, 
upon what lands that trembled like a wave 
under the Presence of the Infinite—has so 
marvellous and so novel an authority been 
given ?—Nav! It has not been given! We 
know it has not been. Not for a moment, 
not by a particle, has the Deity entrusted 
such authority to the State. TheState is his 
ordinance; and so is the Church. The mag¬ 
istrate and the minister are equally his mes¬ 
sengers, for human welfare. But if the min¬ 
ister teach error, God does not accept it_ 

He is not made the endorser of the lie. His 
authority is not given to it. Nor is the peril 
of him who takes it diminished by a jot. And 
so if the magistrate decrees wrong or does it, 
God’s Law is not changed. The Right, 
which he commands, is no less real, is no 
less binding, than ever before. It has not 
lost an iota of authority; and the guilt and 
the hazard of transgressing it are not lessen¬ 
ed. If the Church, which deals with the ar¬ 
ticles of our belief, declares to us Untruth in¬ 
stead of Reality—no matter amid what impos¬ 
ing ceremonial, or with what authority of 
Council and of Conclave,—her mandates are 
not binding. They break like the flax in the 
grasp of the flame before the intrinsic Divin¬ 
ity of the Truth. And so if the State, which 
deals equally with the articles of our action 
in society, command us to do wrong, tf it es¬ 
tablish iniquity as our Law, and require us 
to do not what we would that our neighbor 
should do to us, but, precisely that tiling 
which we would not for worlds he should 
have power to do to us—-its commandments 
are invalid. It has outstepped its province. 
It has surpassed its authority. It is an agent 
who has done what he was not empowered 
to do. It is a messenger who has given his 
message untruly. The man who follows it 
will find it fatal. 

This is not strange or doubtful doctrine.— 
The marvel is, that in this nineteenth century 
of Christ it should be needful even to state it; 


were not perverted by interest or by passion. 
The truth is so clear that all must see it. - 
Philosophers and moralists have developed it 
fully ; and Jurists themselves have f equent- 
ly confessed it. Says Calvin: “If Rulers 
command anything against the Lord, it ought 
not to have the least attention Says President 
Edwards, the younger: “Rulers are bound 
to rule in the fear of God, and for the good 
of the people; and if they do not, then in re¬ 
sisting them we are doing God service.” Says 
Blackstone himself—that noble expositor of 
English Law, who united philosophic acumen 
and dignity with the most elaborate and wide 
juridical culture: “ The Law of Nature, be¬ 
ing coeval with mankind, and dictated by 
God himself, is of course superior in obliga¬ 
tion to any other. If is binding over all the 
globe, in all countries, and at all times; no 
human laws are of any validity if contrary to 
this.\ and such of them as are valid, derive all 
their force and all their authority, mediately 
or immediately, from this original." —The 
truth is that the principle is too plain to be 
gain-said. Take any illustration that puts it 
iairlv before us, aud an intelligent man will 
not question it a moment. If the State should 
decree deception as a virtue, that would not 
make it such. If it should authorise by law 
the commission of adultery, God still would 
punish that crime with his penalty. If it 
should enjoin idolatry, or encourage suicide, 
or legalize slander,—no matter what it should 
do of wrong and wickedness—God’s Law for 
Man would not thereby be changed a line.— 
Before all States, extends its reach. On every 
human soul is laid its authority. When States 
have vauisbed, it will abide. Throughout 
Eternity, when all the institutions and the 
fabrics of earth have been forgotten for ages, 
it still will stand; in its majesty unimpaired; 
in its authority inviolable ; in its execution 
certain. The spotless character and the in¬ 
finite power of Go'd are pledged to its sup¬ 
port. Each man whom he has made is right¬ 
fully its subject. It will be permanent as bis 
own bein. Wherever another law then con¬ 
tradicts this, this takes precedence. No rvle 
which man lias made, can stand before it.— 
The Man who disobeys it—no matter on what 
inducements, no matter amid what popular 
acclamations, no matter on what injunction 
of his fellows in the State—is in peril of the 
Judgment. 

But how shall it be known by Man, that 
the Law which God has given him is in con¬ 
flict with the Law which he meets in the 
State ? Through wbat organ shall it be 
shown to him that the former requires what 
the latter forbids; and that therefore obliga¬ 
tion to the latter has ceased ? The question 
deserves our most careful attention. 

Wherever the Word of God has directly 
declared to us, in definite and unmistakable 
terms, and in regard undeniably to the act 
before us, that that particular act is wicked 
and criminal and not to be done—there it 
will probably be agreed that doubt must van¬ 
ish. Wo must know, then, what God’s Rule 
is ; and knowing it, must obey it, in distinc¬ 
tion from every other. But oftentimes this 
is not so. There are many, they are most 
numerous cases, occurring under the admin¬ 
istration of Civil Government, where the 
particular direction of God is not given. 
This is not accident. It is not oversight. 
There is purpose and plan in it It is the 
chosen method of God—and in it is found 
an expression of his wisdom—to give to each 
man, not tha minute instructions that shall 
fit themselves perfectly to all the relations 
and surfaces of his life, but the general prin¬ 
ciples of Right and Duty, which he must re¬ 
ceive and apply for himself. If God had 
done the former, the Scriptures,—addressing 
themselves as they do in all classes and 
races, in all stages of cultivation, and through 
all the Ages of human experience, to man 
and to woman, to the prince, the noble, the 
merchant, the professional man, the mechan¬ 
ic the laborer, the beggar, the child, to men 
in every department of active life, to men 
under all forms of government and society, 
and connected in all the most intricate and 
wide relationships, of Life—would have been 
too voluminous for any mind to grasp an d 
master them. Omniscience might have giv¬ 
en them ; but Omniscience alone could have 
ever considered them. The glory of the 
Scriptures would vanish at once on such a 
system. The endless variety and richness, 
the ever new vivacity and power, which are 
conjoined with simplicity and perfect unity 
in his wonderful Word—the blended legisla¬ 
tion, narrative, promise, praise, which all 
shed their light upon Duty and Eternity, to 
which, as the affluent sources of instruction 
and impulse, all classes and races may 
equally come, within which they may find 
the Spirit of God, and at which they may 
drink to live forever—these would have in¬ 
fallibly have been lost, if precepts aud not 
principles had made the substance of the 
Scriptures. In the place of them we should 
have had but a Dictionary of precepts, a 
Date-book of observances. 

By such an arrangement, too, if it had 
been otherwise practible, one main design of 
God in’the Scriptures would have been 
thwarted. That design is to educate the iac- 
ulty of man, to develope his powers, to en¬ 
rich his recourses of sagacity and wisdom. 
God does this by giving him principles to 
apply. He trains hint on the same general 
method,though on a higher and broader lev¬ 
el, which the wise man adopts toward a child 
whom he would develope. To give precepts 
merely, would secure at the best but an out¬ 
ward odedience. It would be more likely to 
enfeeble than to invigorate the subject ad¬ 
dressed. God gives him, therefore, the 
elements of Duty; the examples of his 
Word, to iustruct in their application; with 
its promises and its warnings, to impel and 
to sustain him: and then he leaves him to 
apply these for himself, in the particu¬ 
lars of life; to become circumspect, cau¬ 
tious, conscientious and decisive, as he eu- 
deavors to apply them, and to gain in sagaci¬ 
ty, in manliness and in strength.—There are 
multitudes of things which we feel to be 
wrong, about which the Scriptures are si¬ 
lent.. Where is gambling condemned in 
them ? Where is forgery ? Where is horse¬ 
racing, or bear-baiting, or gladiatorial exhibi¬ 
tions ? Where, libellous publication ?— 
Where the burning of dwellings ? Where 
the practice which the English Law till re¬ 
cently allowed, of selling a wife in the mar¬ 
ket? Where, even, is suicide condemned? 
or the burning of heretics ? or the destruc¬ 
tion of bibles ? or the maiming of children, 
as the means of a lazy and begging liveli¬ 
hood ? The principles which condemn these 
and the like practices, are undoubtedly iu 
the Scriptures, and emphatically laid down. 
But these things themselves are not referred 

Anti, now, iu regard tj any such act, whieh 
we may suppose to be condemned or justi¬ 
fied by the State, and not to be forbidden in 
terms by God’s Word, while yet it is felt by 
the citizen to be wrong,—who shall decide 


what its character is ? Who shall decide— 
not on its civil legality, remember ; its accor¬ 
dance with the statutes or the compacts that 
surround it, or its desirableness and expedi¬ 
ency for the present interests of the State; 
-—but in regard to its intrinsic and radical 
Equity ; to its coincidence with the Law of 
him who made us ?——It is very clear that one 
of the three parties must decide it; unless 
God shall send an angel to declare it. 
It-must be the State, which has required the 
act; or, the church within the State, infalli¬ 
bly inspired to speak in God’s name; or the 
personal conscience, in the breast of the 
Man to whom the Law of God is given, and 
on whom is laid the requirement of the 
State. And can we hesitate to say which of 
these it shall be ? 

It cannot be the State. For that has in 
effect decided already, aud a subsequent de¬ 
cision trill naturally confirm this. To ac¬ 
cept the State, too, through its majorities or 
its officers, as the authoritative interpreter of 
what Equity and God s Law require of man, 
would be to say iu fact that the State is in¬ 
fallible, or that it is, to the Man whom it ad¬ 
dresses, in the place of God; that it, there¬ 
fore, as related to its subject, can do no 
wrong ; and that whatever it requires mnst 
be submitted to and be done. It would be 
to say that just resistance to the State is im¬ 
possible; that a cause of disobedience can 
never arise; and that if the State should le¬ 
galize murder, theft, and the burning of 
dwellings, these would be right. Besides: 
The State, in its iutriiisic constitution, is unfit 
and incompetent to decide a question of 
moral rectitude, except as a miracle should 
tit it for the office. It is made up of all men, 
boru within it; with every interest; of every 
character; the majority of them neither en¬ 
lightened by the Truth nor regenerate by 
the Spirit; associated for present advantage 
and defence. There dwells in the State no 
inspiration of God. It is not qualified to 
speak for him. It may measure expedieucies. 
It may 'forecast the courses of its probable 
advancement. But it cannot decide on a 
question of Equity, for the individual Man. 
There never has been a State since time l>c- 
gan, upou whose decision in regard to his 
duty, a Man who felt himself bound to God’s 
Law aud in peril of destruction if he did not 
obey it, would be willing to rest for the guid¬ 
ance of his course. One would decide in 
oue way, another in an opposite; Russia af¬ 
firming submission to Despotism as the only 
Law for human action, aud America deem¬ 
ing the equality of individuals as approach¬ 
ing more nearly the Divine requirement; the 
England of one age enforcing worship to 
Mary, and the England of the next age de¬ 
nouncing her devotees. So always, and all 
the world over. Unless the Law of God for 
man is as shifting as the winds,as die waves, 
as the fluctuations of history aud of govern¬ 
ment, yea more ; unless, without an absolute 
pertnaneuce it is a creature of circumstances, 
determined by die temporary interests of the 
State—diat State is not its fit Interpreter to 
him whom it addresses. He that rests on 
such decision is following the blind. 

But if the State is not the party to inter¬ 
pret diis Law, can the Church take its place ? 
Far more justly, without doubt. For the 
Church is in theory, at least select aud re¬ 
generate. It is composed of those who have 
been gathered from the State, by then sub¬ 
mission to Christ; within whom dwells some¬ 
thing of the Spirit of God; upon whose 
minds shine truths and hopes unfelt by 
others ; and who have dius gained in capa¬ 
city for deciding upon duty. The Church, 
too, is not so liable as the State to be biassed 
in its decision by mere present interests.— 
Being gathered within thataud separate from 
it, and having to do with spiritual realities, 
it will be likelier to decide with justice and 
wisdom. But still the Church!—we know 
that there is a sphere beyond it. It camiot 
decide for any Man what God in his Law 
requires of him. The infinite trains of error 
aud of mischief that have followed its at¬ 
tempt, open broadly before us whenever we 
look back. We know how the Church thus 
appealed to has grown arrogant; how it has 
held itself above the Soul, above the State, 
the very vicegerent of Jehovah on the earth ; 
how it has blasted with its anathemas, and 
crushed with its fury, die pious aud the stead¬ 
fast that have risen up against it; aud how, 
departing iu this from its legitimate sphere, 
it has fallen into all most diverse errors; — 
how the Church of one age had decreed and 
enjoined what the Church of another age 
has rejected with scorn; how the Church in 
one land has conformed itself to laws, which 
the Church in another land has resisted as 
infamous. We know, in a word, as Protes¬ 
tant Christians, that though the Church in 
any State, as the company of the enlighten¬ 
ed and regenerate within it, is more worthy 
than the State, in the aggregate of its popu¬ 
lation, to decide what is Right for the in¬ 
dividual Man, even it is not competent. It is 
not such in its constitution, it is not such in 
its perpetually transmitted Divine Authority, 
that it can speak to any man in the name of 
the God who made and who will judge him. 
God never meant that it should do so. If lie 
had he would have said so, with infallible 
clearness. In the course of his Providence 
along the history of the Past, be bas built up 
a barrier against the doctrine, in the fearful 
accumulation of its results, which it would 
seem to be impossible for any to overpass.— 
There is not one of us, within these walls 
to-day aware of his relations to Godfand to 
Eternity and knowing that his destiny was 
poised upon his decision, who would give 
up his conviction to the authority of a Church. 
There is that in the Soul which instinctively 
revolts at it 

But if neither the State nor the Chnrch 
is authorized to interpret God’s Law fpr 
his subject, where his Word has not in 
: terms decided it, how shall it be known ? 
"Who shall decide in regard to what it is ? 
There can be but one answer. The Man 
; himself, to whom that Law is addressed 
and adapted, upon whom is laid the re- 
i sponsibility of the decision, and whose, 
personal destiny is depending upon it, He 
must decide. He must decide, in the use 
of the constitutional power which God has 
given him for this purpose; the power 
which we denominate the Conscience.— 
Not by an act of the Will, merely, de¬ 
termining what he will do at any hazard ; 
not in the impulse of Desire, merely, and 
personal inclination; not in the use, sim¬ 
ply, of the practical Understanding, as 
logically analyzing the relations of acts, 
and the results that will flow from them; 
assuredly not in the mere impluse of the 
Sensibility, emotively feeling for present 
suffering ; but in the exercise of the Con¬ 
science ; the Sense of Right,; the Power 
within us which hears witness to the 
Truth, which mirrors upon its clearness 
the principles and the claims of the Rec¬ 


titude which God loves, and to which God 
appeals, with both his Law as obligatory 
and his Salvation as needful. In the 
calm and intelligent use of this spiritual 
Power, the Man must decide on the re¬ 
quirements of God’s Rule. 

The existence of such a power within 
himself, no man can doubt; except as he 
is moved by interest or constrained by a 
theory, or has buried his faculty under 
years of misuse. It might be shown, if 
there were need, to be a necessary condi¬ 
tion of personal acconntableness; as 
well as a noble illustration of God’s 
wisdom. Its reality is recognized in con¬ 
sciousness, daily. When we feel the sen¬ 
sation of Penitence for Sin, nc'k.iow that. 

it is not Regret for Loss. It is radically 
and totally different from that. It is dif¬ 
ferent, constitutionally, from an intellect¬ 
ual apprehension of inexpediency and 
mistake or even from a conviction of haz¬ 
ard and exposure. It. is more central than 
these, in the heart; more poignant; more 
permanent. It wrings the soul with a 
deeper power. Why does it this ? Sim¬ 
ply because the Conscience is in it. It 
shows that we have a conviction of Right, 
a power of apprehending that in its sim¬ 
ple unity, whieh is radically the diverse 
from the power of calculating results aud 
advantages. It shows that there is that 
imbedded in the soul, as central in it as its 
own existence, to which the Right makes 
its appeal; aud which cannot do otherwise 
than respond to its claim. We see the 
same fact illustrated in the deep and joy¬ 
ful gladness that fills the heart, the 
“ peace serene, 

As light in the sun, throned” 
in the. mind, when we are conscious of do¬ 
ing right; when the Conscience, that is, is 
satisfied and approving. And we see the 
same in one of its most fearful aud startl¬ 
ing exhibitions, when this peace has van¬ 
ished ; when even penitence for sin has 
given way to a feeling more mighty and 
overwhelming: when Remorse has as¬ 
sumed tlie control of the soul. That is 
not Fear. It is not Grief. It is not the 
pain of a felt incapacity for the accom¬ 
plishment of Duty. It is Conviction of 
sin, now fixed and irremediable ; a con¬ 
sciousness of Wrong, committed and irre¬ 
parable ; a sense of the free irrevocable 
violation of sacred obligations. It comes 
from the Conscience, now erect and 
avenging, although so long despised and 
trampled. Under its power the soul is 
sometimes broken into the dust. There 
have been men who have ended their life, 
to escape from its anguish. The flicker¬ 
ing glare of the fires of Hell may be al¬ 
ready seen in it. 

In these exercises we see revealed the 
Power of Conscience original and perma¬ 
nent in every man. It is distinct from 
the Understanding, which deals with truth; 
entirely distinct from the susceptibility to 
Emotion, from the Fancy, from the Will. 
It is the highest Power within us. It is 
in each whom God has made. It is in¬ 
stinctive and intuitive in its decisions.ralh- 
er than argumentative. It speaks with an 
authority which no man can help feeling. 
It may be debased or perverted by sin ; 
just as the intellect may be, the imagina¬ 
tion the sensibility. But if left to form 
unbiassed decisions, if followed when it 
guides us,and especially if enlightened and 
educated by the truth, and pervaded as it 
may be bj' the Spirit of God—it points to 
the Right, on its throne in the Heavens, 
more unerringly than the needle to the 
star in the North. We recognise its ex¬ 
istence in others than ourselves ; and even 
when we are certain of the perversion of 
the desire in those with whom we are as¬ 
sociated, and are not confident of the 
soundness of their judgment, we rely on a 
response from their principles ot Con¬ 
science. If our just appeal to that is not 
met, we reckon from it to the degree of 
their depravity. We use, even uncon¬ 
sciously, this discovered insusceptibility of 
the Conscience to the Right, as a graduat¬ 
ing rod by which to measure the com¬ 
pleteness of their wickedness. AVe feel 
the almost deadness in sin of the soul 
which we address. 

It is scarcely needful to show—it is al¬ 
most humiliating to be obliged to argue— 
that the existence of this faculty is recog¬ 
nised in the Scriptures. Paul recognised it, 
when he wrote thus to the Romans: “ For 
when the Geutiles, which have not the 
Law (the Law, that is, written on stone, 
which Moses gave,) do by nature the 
things contained in the Law, these having 
not the Law are a Law to themselves.— 
AVhich show the work of the Law written 
in their hearts (in their interior and spir¬ 
itual being;) their Conscience also bear¬ 
ing witness, and their thoughts the mean¬ 
while accusing or else excusing, one an¬ 
other.” He recognised the same power 
again, when he spoke of himself to the 
Corinthians, as “ not handling the word 
of God deceitfully, but eommeuding him¬ 
self to every man’s Conscience, j n t ] l6 
sight of God.” The Saviour recognised 
it, when he simply turned his ey e ° U pon 
Peter, after Peter’s deni a i G f him; and 
the Apostle/e& it, when « he went out 
and wept bitterly. ’ Christ recognised it, 
also, when he put his cha r g e 0 f substan¬ 
tial adultery against the Phairsees; “ And 
they being convicted by their own Con¬ 
science (which made its e lf heard over the 
violence of passion and the stubbornness 
of pride) went out, one by one.’ Through¬ 
out the Scriptures, the recognitions and 
illustrations of this Power occur. They 
would not otherwise have been true to 
man’s structure. 

How characteristic is that record of the 
first transgressors, that “ when they heard 
the voice of the Lord God in the garden, 
they were afraid and hid themselves.”— 
The consciousness of guilt had unnerved 
the will. How dearly comes before us 
the remorse of the Brothers of Joseph, 
through the beautiful aptness of the Orient¬ 
al narrative! “They said one to another,we 


are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the anguish of his soul 
when he besought us, and we would not 
hear.” It was years after the act. No 
voice from the skies had broken upon them, 
recalling their guilt. The sense of it was 
within. It came out instantly at the pres¬ 
ence of adversity ; “ and therefore (said 
they) is this distress come upon ns.” So 
Pharaoh felt, after all his hardening of his 
heart, when he not only sent forth God’s 
people to avert the judgments, but said 
unto Moses and Aaron : “I have sinned 
this time. The Lord is righteous, and I 
and my people are wicked.” So David 
felt, when the Prophet of God rebuked 
him. So Judas himself felt, when he 
went out and hanged himself, under the 
intolerable burden of the Consciousness of 
Guilt. It would occupy hours to enum¬ 
erate instances in which the Scriptures re¬ 
spond, incidentally or directly, to this 
Power in man. They show it as a moni¬ 
tor. They show it as an avenger. They 
show it ineradicable by any force of the 
will. They show it restraining from 
wrong, and impelling to Duty. They 
show it, when violated, the curse of a 
terrible self-reproach; the centre of a 
pain too deep, almost, to be endured; in 
which is the prophecy of Retribution, and 
Judgment. They show it as the Power 
to whieh God chiefly appeals. They reck¬ 
on it as well nigh the last result of per¬ 
sistent wickedness—the sign of the Death 
to which sin tends—when it can be said 
of a man that being unjust “ he knoweth 
no shame that his “ Conscience is sear¬ 
ed with a hot iron.” And in all this the 
Scriptures but respond to man’s Con¬ 
sciousness ; and by recognising and meet¬ 
ing the powers that are in us, demonstrate 
their origin with Him who made us. 

There is, then, tiiis principle of Con¬ 
science, a Sense of Right, a Power that re¬ 
sponds to the principles of God’s Law, im¬ 
bedded in Man, as an element of his being, 
it is a universaljprinciple; implanted in every 
man at the start of his existence, and which 
he cannot obliterate, however he may wisli it. 
Though he sin to the last and remorselessly 
ou the Earth, it will master him again in the 
scenes of the Future. It is a principle that 
is natively impelled toward Rectitude; to 
decide harmoniously with the law of its 
author. The heart is not so impelled ; the 
desires; the sensibility to enjoyment. But 
the Conscience is. It is in agreement, by its 
constitution, with Right and Justice; and there¬ 
fore God appeals to it with his Law. If in 
any case it decides wrongly, it is because it 
lias been systematically misused, or is warp¬ 
ed by the appeal of great advantage. It does 
not often decide wrongly. Men who differ on 
everything else, will almost always agree on 
what is ‘right, in itself.’ It is a principle sus¬ 
ceptible of such culture and development, 
that, with this, it shall certainly decide aright. 
Being informed by the Truth, and exalted 
and enlightened by the Spirit of God, com¬ 
ing into communion with Him its author, 
and receiving ol the impulses which he will 
give it, it may speak with entire authority 
and justuess. It is the fault of the man who 
follows its impulse, if it has not been thus 
instructed and trained. It is the only prin¬ 
ciple that can decide for Man, what Equity 
requires of him, where the specific declara¬ 
tion of God is wanting. No other man, no 
company, can decide it. His sense of per¬ 
sonal accountableness and peril, his knowl¬ 
edge of the destinies which are pending upon 
his decision, his instinctive conviction of the 
fitness of things, and the impulses that are 
in him as deep as life—forbid him to rest on 
another’s decision. He cannot be satisfied 
to give over to another, he knows that he 
cannot give over to another, this inmost re¬ 
sponsibility. He lays aside the crown of his 
manhood, if he attempts to do it. 

In the exercise of this spiritual Power, then, 
a Man must decide when the Law which God 
has given him is in conflict with the requirement 
of the State. Not by his Desire, I say again, 
is this to be discovered; not by sensibility to 
mere present suffering; not by his perception of 
probable advantages ; not by his understanding, 
as simply considering the connections of action; 
but by the Conscience; — that noble and spirit¬ 
ual faculty, in which is the image of God his 
author ; which is the vital and permanent pil¬ 
lar, standing erect and pointing toward Holiness, 
amid the fall of the desires; to which God ap¬ 
peals with his Truth and his Law; into whose 
hand if disobeyed, he puts the terrible scourge 
of Remorse. — He must not decide impetuously 
and rashly j under the influence, too much, of 
excited emotion. He must not decide without 
taking counsel of the judgment, and reckoning 
the relations that shall circulate from the action - 
He must seek the advice of the wise and the 
disinterested ; though he must not accept their 
opinion as authority. He must consult the 
preservation of all interests that are valuable, 
and the promotion of those that are intrinsical¬ 
ly worthy; though he must not yield Right to 
mere outward Advantage. He must study to 
free himself from the influence of Passion: 
from the guidings of prejudice, or of pride, or 
of ambition; from all the allurements of self- 
interest and of profit. He must studv God's 
word, and investigate it patiently; endeavor¬ 
ing to gather its lessons into this heart. He 
must seek to become partaker of the s urit and 
sharer of the light that are treasured in Christ, 
and through union with him to feel as he feels. 
He must go up to God, in prayer for his guid¬ 
ance, and seek illumination from the Spirit of 
Holiness; and enter, so far as he can, the at¬ 
mosphere of Heaven, and of the Equity that is 
there. He must bring up the Conscience to the 
level o£ God's Law.—And then he must de¬ 
cide ; and STAND, on that decision ! as Daniel 
did, before the king : as Stephen did, before the 
council; as martyrs have done, in every age. 
Though a thousand be against him, if conscien¬ 
tious convictions are full and clear, he must not 
yield them. Though friends are dissevered, 
aud ties are broken, and interests are damaged, 
and hopes are overthrown — he must stand on 
his Conviction; for God has given to him the 
Conscience, that so he may do. 

My Friends, this is right in itself. It is ex¬ 
pedient, too, and wise. The arrangement of 
God which makes a man’s Conscience his guide 
to action, is beneficent every way. It is bqpefi- 
cent for the Individual. Would you educate a 
man best ? Tell him that he, a responsible be¬ 
ing, and an heir of Eternity, must decide fer 
himself on a question of Duty ! — that against 


accountable to God, he must look for the Right, 
and steadfastly maintain it! You have put him 
upon a work that will draw out his manhood as 
the light and the air draw the beauty out of 
nature. You have set him to a task in the ac¬ 
complishment of which his energy of purpose, 
his depth of religious eoavietion and sentiment, 


n prieisely that position where every 











force is called to 'the noblest exertion that it can 
make; whei'e everything that is manliest finds 
legitimate Scope; where the man, if he does 
what you Set him to do, asserts his prerogative, 
as superior to mere interest, and capable of the 
Godlike. The results of that system will be 
seen in the end, — as with the Puritans in this 
country, as with the Hugenots in France, as 
with the persecuted band in the Waldenteian 
valleys, — in a purer piety; in a nobler self- 
devotion ; in a grander and more powerful grasp 
of the principles of Duty 5 hi a more exalted 
communion with God in his Holiness; in a 
higher disregard of the blandishments of Time ; 
in a mightier unfolding of all spiritual force; in 
a deeper impression on the history of the World. 

It is beneficent for the State, as for the Per¬ 
sons who compose it, that the Conscience thus 
decide. It does not tend to anarchy, as has 
falsely been said. It makes no allowance for 
that sudden and rash resistance that might arise 
out of interest. It requires that he win sets 
himself against the State and its powers, shall 
do it, not in the heat of a Passion that sustains 
him; not in the desperate rebound from an in¬ 
tolerable oppression; but in the calm and prin¬ 
cipled resolution, which arises from the convic¬ 
tion of Equity and Bight; that he to do it as 
an individual, only seeking to inform the con¬ 
sciences of others. The certainty then is, be¬ 
forehand, that onlv the best and most thought¬ 
ful will resist, all the pressure of advantage be¬ 
ing steadily against them ; and that the resis¬ 
tance will go forward just as fast as the Con¬ 
viction. If the State yields to such influence it 
will be benefitted by it. If it dees not, but ad¬ 
heres to injustice and wrong, then it ought in 
the end to be broken before it. -y “ The State 1” 
"What is it ? It is not lands, or ports, or capitals. 
It is me istex, who torm and guide IT. 'NVIiere 
these are elevated, the State is flourishing. Let 
facts then testify of the tendencies of this sys¬ 
tem. Where the decree of the Infallible Church 
has been received as decisive in the questions of 
Right — much more, where the doctrine has ob¬ 
tained of a passive and unquestioning Obedi¬ 
ence to the State — what has been the issue ? I 
put it to you my friends. In Italy;—inKussia; 
— under" the "iron system of the despots of 
France; — has liberty advanced ? has intelli¬ 
gence been diffused ? has morality grown purer ? 
has'religion gained power ? has Right been done? 
has the State been ennobled ? has even a just 
stability of Government been secured and es¬ 
tablished? IN ay, verily! But in all these the 
reverse! Wherever the doctrine has stepped, 
it has blighted. W r herever it has had sway, it 
has turned men into machines. The final rev¬ 
olution has been the more tremendous for its 
oppressions. The nation has degenerated to the 
level of its condition, or else the furious rush of 
a people that had borne till endurance become 
impossible has swept before it the palace and the 
throne. — And on the other hand take any 
Man, take any People, in the development of the 
system which nurtures and educates Conscience, 
as the guide to man’s Duty, as the Interpreter 
of God's Law for him, as the authority he must 
bow to whatever man decrees, and Liberty there 
advances. The State grows in power, as its 
citizens are enlightened. It becomes settled and 
established, on the basis of Equity. Follow it 
in its career; and its progress shall be traced in 
beneficence and peace. From first to last its 
orbit shall be an orbit that brightens with the 
glow of knowledge and of heroism; and that 
closes in the splendor of a still culminating 
Glory. 

Here we have reached the end of our discus¬ 
sion ; and here we see in clearness, I think, the 
truth for which we started. We see the ground 
and the Extent of the obligation of Man to obey 
Civil Law. He is bound to obey it, because it 
is beneficient that Society should exist; and 
that cannot exist without officers and rulers.— 
He is bound to obey it, because God ordains 
the existence of organized Society; in the very 
constitution of Man, his creature, sympathetic, 
dependent, receptive, communicative; in the 
course of his Providence, which brings each 
man into being amid Society ; in the precepts 
of his Word, which command as in the text 
this general duty. He is bound to obey it, so 
long as and wherever it does not conflict with 
the law God has given him ; so long a* it ro 
frains from enjoining iniquity. Within these 
limits, whatever it decrees, even that which in¬ 
jures us in person or in goods, if so be it stop 
short of the injury that is deepest—if it does 
not take life without cause, or break up the fam¬ 
ily which God has organized, or deprive us of 
Liberty, that 


Congress says to me: “ You shall not give it.” 
The law of Congress says to me: “You shall 
grasp that neighbor, at the call of the officcT, 
and deliver him to his pursuers.”* The ques¬ 
tion for me is, “Is that law a Right one?”— 
•Not, “ Was it passed with the proper formali¬ 
ties ; or. Has it been certified by the proper of¬ 
ficers?” Not, even, as a primary question, 
11 Is it agreeable to tbe laws that preceded and 
that gird it; or, Is it likely to be enforced by 
the arm of the State ? The question is other 
and higher than these. It concerns me as im- 
mortal, and a subject of God. “ Is this law 
Right ? Is it equitable and just? Does it agree 
with the law which GOD has given me, when 
he tell 3 me to love my neighbors as myself r-— 
If I seize that Man, and deliver him up—if I 
refuse to shelter and to help him—shall I do 
that which God approves : which I can meet 
with joy at the Judgment, when human enact- 
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SLAVERY AND DEMOCRACY. 
The struggle between slavery and democi 


ments shall have vanished and been forgotten.” 

In answer to this question, there comes to me 
the Law which God gave to Israel: “Thou shalt 
hot deliver unto his master the servant which 
is escaped from his master unto thee. He shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in that place 
which he shall choose in one of thy gates, where 
it liketh him best: Thou siiat.t not oppress 
him.” This specific requirement may have ter¬ 
minated upon the Hebrews; but if its principle 
were right, even in that darkened and barbar¬ 
ous age, how can it be otherwise under the blaze 
Of Christianity? 

But leaving’ this special expression of God’s 
will, and coming to the matter directly in hand, 
with the calm and clear examination of the con¬ 
science ;—To what am I required to send this 
Man back? To tbe endurance of a System 
whose character I will not exaggerate by a word 
Of aesenpiiuu OVcrmrovgbt nrrtl fanatical, but 
which no man can contemplate as a philanthro¬ 
pist without shuddering; of a System,—as de¬ 
fined in its statutes and laws, drawn up in the 
calmness of legislative acts, and expounded in 
the solemnity ofjudicial decisions,—which puts 
the Man into the power of the Master; to be 
used by him as he will, only his life being pre¬ 
served ; to be sold by him when he will, aud to 
whomsoever he pleases ; to have his wife and 
bis children taken from him and sold, at the 
pleasure of the other—the Wife that is as dear 


and sacred to him as yours to you; the Children 
that are as precious as yours to you or mine to 
me, when they prattle upon the knee, or nestle 
into the bosom. It is a System that forbids its 
subject to be taught to read or to write: that 
keeps him ignorant, and depends on that igno¬ 
rance for its own preservation; that directly de¬ 
bars him from accumulation and progress, mak¬ 
ing all that he acquires the property of the 
Master; that dashes his every pleasure, by the 
sense of its insecurity; that takes the joy from 
every hope, by hanging its accomplishment on 
the will of another; that darkens every prospect 
by the shadow of a constant and inevitable fear; 
—that takes away the Bible, by legislative au¬ 
thority ; and yet that leaves to its captive no 
rational happiness but that which is found in the 
hope of a Hereafter. It is to this System, that I 
am to send the Man back ; and it will be admin¬ 
istered toward him with double rigor, because 
he has once escaped its grasp. 

The Man will not go. If I could persuade 
him to return, as Paul did Onesimus to his qual¬ 
ified condition, to one who would receive him 
“ not now as a servant, but above a servant, as 
a Brother, beloved ”—then my duty might be 
plain. But he will not go thus. He has tasted 
a bondage that Onesimus probably never knew. 
The master who is after him does not ask him 
to come thus. He calls him again to the rice- 
field and the plantation, as a “ Chattel person- 


obey magistrates, as tbe officers Of Society, so 
long as they rule justly. “ Put them in mind," 
says the Apostle, and I to-day repeat and urge 
it, “ to be subject to principalities, to obey mag¬ 
istrates, and to be ready to every good work.”— 
But God has given us a Law that is primary: 
that concerns us as immortal; that supersedes 
every otheT. When human Law conflicts with 
this,’it is Duty to disobey that. We must say 
with Peter : •* We ought to obey God rather 
than man.” And God's Law is—decisive, un¬ 
equivocal, extending always to each of us —re¬ 
vealed to Conscience as Light is To the eyS !— 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart; and Thou shalt love thy Neighbor as 


—we are bound to submit to. Though it con¬ 
fiscate our property, though it derange our em¬ 
ployments and take from us our livelihood—it 
is better that we yield, and repair the injustice. 
But when it commands us to do a wrong act, 
or to refrain from a right one, its authority stops. 
It has reached the line that it cannot pass over. 
We are bound by an authority that is higher 
than its, to disobey it. As the subjects ol God 
and destined to Eternity, we are bound to do tbe 
Right, which the law forbids us; and to refrain 
from the Wrong to which it urges us. And on 
this Right the Man must decide: in the exer¬ 
cise of Conscience, deliberately, prayerfully, on 
his personal responsibility, but firmly and final¬ 
ly He cannot throw off the decision upon an¬ 
other. God looks on him, and gives to him his 
command, and offers to him him spirit and truth; 
and he must act. If he does what is right, 
then God will honor him. But if he does the 
wrong, because the State requires him to do it, 
it is as certain that God abhors Iniquity and 
loves the Right—as certain as that God is not 
limited by man’s law—that he shall perish, 
when God appeareth! 

And now, my Friends, let us briefly but frank¬ 
ly apply this to the Law which concerns all our 
thoughts ; the Law which requires us to return 
the black man to his Master at the South.— 
What is our duty under that ? We are all equal 
ly interested to decide this aright, and to do 
precisely what God would have us; for we shall 
all, together, meet God in judgment. I am as 
deeply interested as any of you to decide it pru¬ 
dently ; for the safety of the State. My pecu¬ 
niary interest in the preservation of the integri¬ 
ty of the National Union is not large, of course, 
as yours ; but my social and professional posi¬ 
tion, my pecuniary support, my present happi¬ 
ness, my hopes of future effort and good, depend 
as much as yours on that. It would be no less 
hard for me than for you to enter the Prison, if 
the Law called for that. It would be far more 
hard for me than for you to pay the penalty af¬ 
fixed to disobedience. What then is our duty 
—yours and mine—under this Law ? 

The case stands thus; and one example may 
illustrate all. Some forty-five years since a lad 
was stolen upon the Coast of Africa. He was 
captured by force, loaded with chains, and 
brought across the ocean—through that terrible 
Middle-Passage, which has become but a syno- 
nyme for the extremest suffering. He was plac¬ 
ed upon a plantation in a Southern State, either 
by Ins captor, or by one to whom that captor 
transferred him. He has toiled there for years. 
He has finally escaped from the force that has 
held him, and has come to the North. He is 
living, and has been living for years, in the 
midst of our Society. He is married and has 
a family. He has accumulated some proper¬ 
ty. He is a Christian in his convictions, and a 
Christian in his purposes: a Christian, too, in 
his outward profession. H it be said that this 
is a strong-case, I reply that it is proper to take 
a positive case to test a principle that this is a 
possible case, in its every- particular ; that there 
are probably men now at the North, called “fu¬ 
gitives from service,” who actualize it all; and 
that the principle which covers it, will cover all 
that can occur; for as related to the intrinsic 
equity of the return of the man to bondage, it 
makes ng difference whether he has been in that 


The man cmplores me not to send him. Why 
should I send him ? Why should I do him this 
mortal injury ? He is my Brother, by creation; 
and my Brother by Redemption. Both of us 
are responsible to one Heavenly Father. Both 
of us are looking for one Eternity. AVhy 
should I send him to a bondage he abhors ?—It 
is a bondage not founded in Equity, not accept¬ 
ed by himself, and not obligatory upon his Con¬ 
science. In the forum of Equity, no other per¬ 
son has “ property ’’ in him. He was stolen at 
tbo first; and the point eannot bo shown ot 
which that theft and its consequences, the Man 
being always at hand to assert his right to Him¬ 
self, became established in Equity. Nay;— 
deeper than this there comes a principle. God 
made that Man in His own image; for His ser¬ 
vice and glory. He has made him Immortal; 
and, in point of faculty, on a level with others; 
a sharer of the nature which Christ has glorifi¬ 
ed ; a fit recipient of his Truth and his Spirit. 
How, then, can any other have “ property ” in 
him ? Is it by the express grant of his Creator ? 
It is not pretended. Is it given by the factof prox¬ 
imity and neighborhood ? Then he has in turn 
the same property in the other. It is simply 
the effect of superior force. All analysis of it 
ends at precisely this point. The master has 
held the Man because he could do it, and never 
otherwise; because hiB mind or his muscles 
were the stronger, and because his companions 
have lent him aid. But this gives him no right, 
in Equity, to his captive. If it did, then the 
Man becoming stronger would own him in turn. 
If it did, then the Strongest in the State would 
own all; and an absolute Despotism be the on¬ 
ly just government. The Master does not ‘own’ 
the Man he is after. He cannot do so. The 
Man has his own endowment of faculty; his 
responsibility to God his Maker; his own in¬ 
trinsic and natural Bights—to himself, and to 
his powers. Except by crime he does not lose 
these. He is accountable for them to God and 
to the Future. He cannot be the property of 
another, his equal. ■ Money may buy gold, or 
lands, or horses, or brutes, but it cannot buy 
the manhood and the force that God hath giv¬ 
en him. It is, as Brougham has said, “ a wild 
and guilty fantasy, that Man can have property 

The question recurs then, AVhy shall I send 
the man to this unjust bondage ? The fact that 
he has suffered it so long already, is a reason 
why I should xot. The fact that he is hunted, 
afflicted, poor, and that his pursuers are strong, 
is just the reason why I should aid him. God 
tells me to love him, as I love myself; to do to 
him what I would that he in turn should do to 
me. Why shall I not help him, in his strug¬ 
gle for the Rights that God gave him indelibly, 
when he made him a Man ? There is nothing 
to prevent, but the simple requirement of my 
equals in the State; the parchment of the Law, 
which they have written. But where will that 
parchment be, when Christ shall say to me, with 
my Eternity depending on his words, “ I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me no meat! I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ! I was naked, 
and ye clothed mo not! I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in!—Inasmuch as ye did it not 


—on Earth, or in Heaven—that is greater than 
these. 

My Hearers, let us take this Truth as our 
Guide, our Counsellor, and our steadfast sup¬ 
port. It is the Truth! the Truth of God! the 
Truth in which the Scriptures agree ! the Truth 
that shall stand, when we have fallen ! It is 
no new Truth, as I said at the outset. It is as 
old as Christianity. It has had such testimony 
to its reality and its value as almost no other 
has ever gained. It has beamed like a star 
over every marytr-fire. It has throbbed as a 
life in every Reformer; in AVickliffe; in Huss ; 
in Luther ; in the Pilgrims. The costliest blood 
of earth, has been its free and noble tribute.— 
The grandest endeavor that human annals have 
ever marked, has been given to its support.— 
Men have risen up against tyrannies, have over¬ 
thrown oppressions, have established free States, 
have illustrated Christianty, have wrought Im¬ 
mortality, under the forces which it has given 
them. Political interests may heave against it, 
but they cannot overthrow it. The clouds of 
sophistry my hide it for a time, but not forever. 
The fury of the violent, who are bound to the 
oppressor, may be poured upon itself, and be 
spent upon its advocates ; but that “ signifieth 
Nothing.” The Truth is God’s. He honors 
and will aid it. AVith every advancing Christ¬ 
ian Age, it shall be seen more brightly. Old as 
it is, it, is not worn. “ Its radiant brow doth 
wear the Morning Star.” It shall ultimately 
triumph. You and I may not see that. The 
grass may grow above our graves, before the 
Truth has risen to its throne. But it shall 
come to that at last. It shall be incorporate in¬ 
to Law. It shall be recognized in Letters. Its 
forces shall mould society anew. Then shall 
oppression and war be past. Then every hu¬ 
man law shall bear upon its front the beauty of 
the Divine. Then governments shall be free, 
and just, and Christian. Then prayers, and 
tears, the struggles of the faithful, the endur¬ 
ance of the devoted, the stake of the confessor, 
the Cross of Christ, shall have come into their 
fruitage. Then Peace and Equity shall fill the 
earth ; and every act of Right, done in the Past, 
be met in its result. And then shall Christ be 
King of men ! 

“ Par, like the comet’s way through infinite Space, 


Oh! in that day may it be found that you and 
I have labored for the Right! have given of 
our force to the supremacy of justice: have 
counted all as nothing in comparison of Duty ! 
and thus have striven for human welfare !— 
Yea ! may it be found amid that sweeter, nob¬ 
ler Day, to which this shall rise, and in whose 
glory this shall end— when we shall stand be¬ 
fore the Infinite, and look down upon the Past 
from the far eminence of Eternity—that we 
have done throughout our life what God com¬ 
manded ; that human law has never bowed us 
to disobedience of Him; that we have actualized 
his will on Earth, have honored him as our great 
Sovereign, have sought the guidance which he 
could give us, have used for him our utmost 
force, have poured our life into his work, and 
now are ready to enter into Rest! 


La xn Warrants —A singular Case .—An 
old soldier living at Harper’s Ferry, being en¬ 
titled to 160 acres of land under the new 
Bounty Act, obtained from the Pension Of¬ 
fice the necessary authority for locating his 
land. He selected it on a tract of unoccnpied 
Government land at Harper’s Ferry, being 


iling over the wilds of Oregon, Minnesota, or 
California. The old soldier has consulted 
able legal gentleman, who gave it as their o- 
pinion that he can hold the land, as the Boun¬ 
ty Act allows the location upon any unoccu¬ 
pied Government land. The property thus 
selected is said to be worth at least § 150, 
000.— Tribune. 


* Sec. 5. And be it further enacted . That it 
shall be the duty of all marshals and deputy- 
marshals to obey and execute all warrants and 
precepts issued under the provisions of this act, 
when to them directed ;****** 
and all good citizens are hereby commanded to 
aid and assist in the prompt and efficient exe¬ 
cution of this law, whenever their services may 
be required, as aforesaid, for that purpose; and 
said warrants shall run and be executed by said 
officers anywhere in the State within which they 


bondage for five years or for forty ; whet 
was lnmself enslaved upon Africa, or 
child of the man so violently enforced, h 
can show the point, at ten years or : 


ed into Right, by the force of continuance; 
where oppression and injustice, having ripened 
for years, open out into the beauty and majesty 
of Virtue. Especially can no man show an er¬ 
ror in Blackstone, when he argues so unan¬ 
swerably, that “ if neither captivity, nor the sale 
of oneself, can, by the law of Nature and of Rea¬ 
son, reduce the Parent to slavery [as he had just 
demonstrated,] much less can they reduce the 
Oflspring.” If the man I have referred to ought 
not to be returned to bondage, then no man 
should be. 

The Man, thus dwelling by my side, is claim¬ 
ed by the person wh om he formerly served.— 


“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That any 
person who shall knowingly and willingly ob¬ 
struct, hinder, or prevent such claimant, his 
agent or attorney, or any person or persons law¬ 
fully assisting him, her, or them, from arresting 
such fugitive from service or labor, either with 
or without process as aforesaid; * * * * 

or shall aid, abet, or assist such person, so owing 
service or labor as aforesaid, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, to escape from such claimant, his agent 
or attorney, or other person or persons, legally 
authorized as aforesaid; or shall harbor or con¬ 
ceal such fugitive, so as to prevent the discovery 
and arrest of such person, after notice or know¬ 
ledge of the fact that such person was a fugitive 
from service or labor as aforesaid, shall, for ei¬ 
ther of said offences, be subject to a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding six months ;****** 
and shall, moreover, forfeit and pay, by way of 
civil damages, to the party injured by such il¬ 
legal conduct, the sum of one thousand dollars 
•for each fugitive so lost as aforesaid,” etc. 

T Or as Blackstone expresses it; “ Those 

rights then which God and Nature have estab¬ 
lished, and are therefore called natural rights, 
such as are life and liberty, need not the aid of 
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fold greatness, they should not shut my doors 
auainst him ! I will not resist the law by force 
and violence. I will even advise the man to 
flee it if he can, and not resist it, although it 
hurls him back upon Self-Defense. But I will 
not obey it, unless by bearing its penalties. The 
man who does otherwise is in peril of his Soul! 
For Eternity is grander than Time aud its 
scenes ! The Eye that shall search our life at 
the Judgment, is more terrible than that of the 
human Tribunal! and he that hath done Wrong, 
shall meet it there ! The omniscience of God 
will never forget it!—I do not find that my fa¬ 
thers covenanted that I should do this act; but 
if they did it must be cancelled. I cannot re¬ 
new a covenant for such crime. It is said that 
the Union is imperilled by such refusal. But 
consequences are doubtful, and Right is definite. 
It is right to do what God’s Law bids us, in re¬ 
lation to our brother, though-the World shake 
beneath us ! I know the results that seem pois¬ 
ed upon the Union. Bat if that is righteous 


DEMANDS OF FREEMEN. 


began in the convention that framed the Fede¬ 
ral Constitution. In that body, very aristocratic 
in its composition, and which as Mr. AVebster 
truly avers, looked a great deal more carefully 
after the interests, of property than it did after 
the rights of man, slavery achieved a great tri¬ 
umph by introducing the aristocratical princi¬ 
ple of the representation of property. The 
slave-holders were not only to be represented 
themselves in Congress, hut their slave property 
was also to be represented. They also received 
the right of continuing the slave trade for twenty 
years — a right we are sorry to say yielded up 
to them through the influence of certain north¬ 
ern commercial representatives, who obtained 
in return for it the unshackled right of Con¬ 
gress to regulate commerce for the special bene¬ 
fit of American ship owners. 

In the very first Congress these hostile ele¬ 
ments of Slavery and Democracy came into 
violent collision on the question of making a 
national declaration against Slavery and the slave 
trade. This was hushed up for a while, by the 
passage of laws on the part of the slave import- 


« SUMMARY.” 

Judge Judson of the Circuit Court, in his de¬ 
cision against Long, thus stated his opinion of 
the meaning of the black law where it requires 
the trial to be “ summary”. He says : 

“ I have taken pains to asscertain what is 
meant by the Act, and I think the sensible in¬ 
terpretation of it is, that though Congress does 
not prevent the testimony being given in favor 
of the defence, it is nevertheless to be a sum¬ 
mary proceeding, in which it is not necessary 
for the claimant to give the alleged slave six or 
eight days’ notice, as it would be in other cases. 
The word ‘ summary’ in the Act means, that 
you make take the man into custody and pro¬ 
ceed with the examination without giving the 


OPERA CONCERT. 

An- Opera Club of some twenty-fi T6 , 
and gentlemen has been formed in this citv^ 
last Saturday even’g their first cencert was' ’ ^ 
The Club is chiefly under the instruct 
Messrs. Kotzschmar and Jungnickle, two"? 
man gentlemen of character and ability 
came over more than a year ago with ^ 


eeed with the examination without givin 
six days’ notice and I will consider it a cas 
fore me, without that process, and nothing 
Gentlemen will see the necessity of con: 
themselves to the issue, without going b< 
it, and I must interfere if there is any at: 


came over more than aye^ ago mth nok « 
edge of our language. But the language 
music is universal. They are assisted b J 
■Wheclock. 

This concert was highly creditable to the 
ciation and its instructors. The selections 
judicious, and the performance excellent 
were not aware that so high musical cultiv,* 
existed here. Many a concert of higher ^ 
tion falls far below this in every respect ** 


such iniquity to its support. God certainly 
would not save it by the disregard of his Law. 
And he that does the Right, under the govern¬ 
ment of God, is always safe. He falls in with 
the lines of God’s purposses and requirement. 
He works toward the ultimate good of all !— 
He is in harmony with that System whose 'law 
is Holiness. 


STATE CONVENTION 


Fugitive Slave Law. 


The citizens of Maine, who are opposed to 
the Act passed by the present Congress at 
its last session, for the restoration of fogi- 
tives from service, as morally wrong, danger- 
to liberty and contrary to fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the common law and of the constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, are requested to 


WWTIfROP, 

On Wednesday, the 29th 


ing states — the Carolirias and Georgia—sus¬ 
pending the traffic. In 1804 South Carolina re¬ 
pealed her suspending law, when the contest 
was instantly renewed, and was kept up with 
great vigor tUl the trade was abolished by Con- 
gres in 1807. In all these struggles the twrthem 
Democrats voted uniformly on the side of freedom. 
The first motion for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia was made in 1805 by 
James Solan, a distinguised Democrat of New 
Jersey. It was supported by thirty-one yeas to 
seventy-seven nays. Of these thirty-one all 
but five were northern Democrats, including al¬ 
most the whole Democratic delegation of Penn. 
New York and New England. The seventy- 
seven included aH the southerners and the bulk 
of the northern federalists. History will show 
that the agitation against slavery as it naturally 
springs from democratic principles, so it has 
mainly come from Democratic men. How long 


the accused of the fact or nature of his trial, 
affords him no opportunity for defense, but if 
he or his friends happen to hear of the case and 
can get testimony voluntarily present, the law 
does not forbid its being heard. And that is all, 
where more than life is at stake ! AVhat mock¬ 
ery of justice! AVhat outrage upon Law! 
AVhat insult to a free people ! 


non ians lar dciow tins in every respect, 
this we think was the feeling of the full j, ^ 
which listened to it. The mechanical accm? 
was generally good—in some of the chw^ 
excellent, while the whole was given off w 


.It TEA' o'clock, Jt. «?!., 


devolves upon them, as men and friends of 
Religion, good Government, and the Union. 

The meeting will probably continue two 
days. 


is it since Mr. Hallet himself ceased to be an 
anti-slavery agitator? — Commonwealth. 

While the Democracy retained the spirit of 
Jefferson and the original spirit of the country 
—in other words, while it was democracy it was 
anti-slavery. Had it retained that character, 
slavery under its influence would have died out, 
our country escaped its portentous evil, and hu¬ 
manity a dreadful scourge. To that spirit it 
must return, or our republicanism perish. Aris¬ 
tocracy and Mammon are immutable enemies of 
real democracy. Their nature is not changed 
by republican forms. It is the same in France 
and in Austria, in England and America. It 
may be more restricted in one place than another, 
but it is the same in principle. This will be¬ 
come more and more apparent in this eountry 


This was called at AVinthrop instead of AVa- 
terville, because we have lately had several 
state meetings in the latter place—because AVin¬ 
throp is generally more central for most of those 
who will attend—because AVaterville, in winter 
especially, is not easily accessible from sections 
of the state westerly from it; and more espec¬ 
ially because the convention will he entertained 
there; with generous pleasure. This, in winter 
especially, is quite important to success. Our 
friends are few in Waterville village. AVe tell 
eastern people they will on the whole find AVin¬ 
throp as cheap as Waterville, and the conven¬ 
tion will be much larger. 

This convention was not called especially for 
party purposes, and it is hoped great numbers 

law, hut not identified with the free soil party, 
will he there. The call is on the most liberal 


has time to adapt itself to republican forms. 
This and the principle of slavery are from the 
same root, and hostility between them is un¬ 
natural. Time will harmonize them. 

In our early history these principles were 
united, as shown above; but our last war with 
Britain, pressing so severely on northern wealth, 
temporarily drove them apart, and causes which 
grew out of it have contributed in some measure 
to keep them so. Democracy was betrayed into 
the hands of its enemies for party advantage, 


human compacts. Northern aristocracy and 
southern slavery are resuming their proper alli¬ 
ance, and democracy, hitherto in both parties, 
must return to itself or be crushed. It cannot 
long compete with its antagonist in southern 
markets, however the attempt may be persisted 
in. And the indications of its escape from the 


We gave a very brief account of this brilliant 
affair last week, which would have graced the 
coast of Africa; but our readers will wish to 
see farther particulars of so fair an illustration 
of what pro-slavery men are about. 

The truly heroic defense of that house, there 
in the night, would immortalize any other peo¬ 
ple on earth except negroes in this country.— 
But it was so noble that even a slaveholder was 
overawed by it, and called off Webster aud Fill¬ 
more’s hounds. AVe take the account from a 
Philadelphia paper. 

“ On Saturday morning last, about 2 o’clock, 
a colored family, living between Coatesviile and 
the Gum Tree "in Chester county, was disturbed 
by a knocking at the door and the voice of a 
man demanding help. The man said that his 
wagon was stalled at the foot of a hill near by, 
and he wanted help to get out of his difficulty. 
The occupant of the house, prompt to render 
the aid desired, opened the door ; but instead 
of one, found two persons—both white men— 
standing outside, both of whom immediately en¬ 
tered, and by their words and manner at once 
satisfied hinrthat their errand was one of evil. 
They intimated that they were after a fugitive 
slave, and were making their way to the next 
room, when perceiving their purpose, he drew 
an axe from under his bed, and bid them proceed 
at their peril. By this time his brother, with a 
gun in his hand, was on the scene of action, 
while simultaneously three persons from with¬ 
out were added to the party of the assailants.— 
A scuffle ensued in which the gun was wrested 
from the man’s hands, and a number of pistol 
shots fired by the white party. One of these 
pistol shots took effect in the arm of the man 
with the axe, wounding him severely ; but he 
maintained his ground at the door of the room, 
signifying his purpose in terms not to be misun¬ 
derstood, to guard at the risk of his life. At 
length a parley ensued, and the white party re¬ 
treated, saying that they would bring a rein¬ 
forcement. When they left, the colored man 
sent out for assistance, which speedily arrived 
in the shape of about twenty brave and stalwart 
men, ready to defend their friend and his family 
to the death. The white party, however, took 
counsel of discretion, and did not again make 


The real opponents of slavery 'can scarcely 
need a word to induce them to be there by hun¬ 
dreds. H one drop of their father’s blood yet 
runs in their veins it won’t let them stay away. 
Never have we seen such a time in our coun¬ 
try, and never shall again. Desperate, servile 
men are betraying it to despotism. Shall they 
sell our birthright for office, cotton and Texas 
scrip ? Are you willing to purse your and your 
children’s citizenship with the office of slave- 


high. mission for mankind, are among the most 
gratifying indications of our times. The op¬ 
pressed masses of the race wait to hail it, and 
the benedictions of Christianity, to crown it. 
During the last half century, the democracy of 
Europe has been learning that hopes in kings, 
nobilities and aristocracies are but fallacies. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that it will not take as 
long to satisfy American democracy that depen- 
dance on slavery will inevitably result in its own 
ruin :—that we cannot« cast out devils by Beel- 


Do not flatter yourselves that the atrocious 
measures already adopted are the last. They 
are but the prelude to what is designed of base, 
fatal servility; and these will assuredly come 
upon us unless defeated by our manly deter¬ 
mined resistance. This can be done. Say IT 
SHALL BE DONE, and he at the convention. 

It is hoped a large number of ministers, of all 
denominations, will be there. Christianity, 
conscience, the rights of the pulpit—all are 
sought to be suborned to tyranny. AVill they 
not be there ? The questions are essentially 
moral and religions, the old posts which Chris¬ 
tianity long since won are again assailed, who 
will not rouse and speak ! Much light will be 
shed on these matters at that Convention, by 
all means be there. Take your wives, Bons and 
daughters to freedom’s sacred altar. 


The northern doughfaces are a little afraid 
the pulpit may interpose some obstacle to their 
schemes. They well know that a single prin¬ 
ciple of sturdy Christian morality in their path, 
would be to them what the angel was to Ba¬ 
laam and his ass while that old “unionist” was 
following “ greedily after reward.” But hav¬ 
ing some apprehension that ministers will not 
relish a liability of being called from their pul¬ 
pits to run do wn and drag off into slavery God’s 
poor children, they watch, every symptom of 
danger, and on its first appearance raise the fu¬ 
rious cry —“Preaching Politics" 

But this depends entirely on how they preach. 
If they uphold man-hunting, and say with Dr. 
Dewey that they would catch their own moth¬ 
ers if the law required it! ah, that’s not “ pol¬ 
itics’’but high patriotism!—“pure gospel!” 
—and their newspapers are loaded down with 


Tha Lewiston Falls Journal thus appropriate¬ 
ly and promptly notices the Call for the Conven- 


{j'r’ The .V. Y. Evening Post closes an 
account of the double-letter-writing (or sign¬ 
ing) by Rev John Atwood, Opposition candi¬ 
date for Governor of New Hampshire, with 
the following caustic paragraph: 

Mr. Atwood seems to be a man altogether 
deficient in decision of character, almost 
helpless in the hands of men of strong will 
and corrupt minds; he does not appear, 
however, when left to himself, to be desti¬ 
tute of good intentions, and a sense of right 
and justice. It may be well that a feeble 
candidate should have his political advisers 
among men of decided views and purposes, 
but when they take advantage of the pliancy 
of his character to degrade morally, to put 
lies into his mouth against the stomach of 
his better nature, and to place him before 
the community as one equally incapable of 
forming settled opinions and" stating a fact 
truly, they should know that the disgrace 
does not fail solely or even principally on the 
man whom they "have marked out for their 
victim. The greater part of the infamy falls 
to their own share. The times are not un¬ 
fruitful in examples of political profligacy, 
but we do not recollect, at present, in all our 
recent political history, any thing so enor¬ 
mous as this preceding of the Concord swin¬ 
dlers. 

These swindlers were Franklin Pierce 


STATE CONTENTION AT AVTNTHROP. 


& Co., democratic leaders in New Hamp- 


AVashington, January 3. 

The Union demonstration announced to come 
off 22 of February, is said to hare fallen through, 
Messrs. Clay, AVebster and Cass have each pri¬ 
vately expressed their disapprobation of the 
proposed scheme for a Union party. 


Below we insert the call of Hon. S. Fessen¬ 
den, Dr. Holme3, and others, for a Convention of 
the citizens of Maine, to consider the course of 
action devolving upon them as men and friends 
of good government, and we trust the call will 
notjpass unheeded. When questions of great 
public interest are at stake, it becomes men of all 
parties carefully to consider the same, and if 
need be, to assemble themselves together to take 
counsel of each other, as to what may be the 
most proper course of action, all the difficulties 
of the case being fully examined. The fugitive 
slave law is one of those measures which effects 
the peace and quiet of our country, as well as 
the happiness and liberty of numerous citizens 
of this great and growing state. Our own per¬ 
sonal liberty is in danger. Our wives, our chil¬ 
dren, our domestics may be seized under this law 
and consigned to irremediable bondage. Under 
its operations no individual is safe. Some south¬ 
ern trafficker in the souls and bodies of men, 
may to-day appear in our streets, seize the first 
freeman he meets, drag him before a commiss¬ 
ioner, make oath that he is a slave, produce 
witnesses to identify him as such, and at the 
dictum of that commissioner acting under abribe 
offered by government, drag him forth from 
homo, family and friends, and consign him to 
the lash, to manacles and all the horrors of in¬ 
voluntary servitude. In such a crisis it is meet 
for men to assemble themselves together and 
take counsel as to future action, and we sincere 
ly trust that men of all political parties in whose 
bosoms there yet remains the least spark of hu¬ 
man liberty, latent though it be, will be present 
upon the occasion designated, and confer freely 
with each other upon the course of action de¬ 
volving upon them as good and loyal citizens of 
this great republic. We say then come one. 


But this clamor is a mere trick, for the ques¬ 
tion is not one of politics in the common mean¬ 
ing of that word, - but of Public Morality—Jus¬ 
tice — Equity. And the minister who will yield 
in any degree to menace here, debases his of¬ 
fice and exposes himself to the charge of being 
a truckling hypocrite by impartial and discem- 


“ In addition to tKo man who was shot in the 
arm, two others of the family came very near 
being seriously, if not fatally injured. One—a 
man—was struck by a ball which made a slight 
wound, but did him no injury, and the other— 
a woman—had her clothes perforated by a bul¬ 
let from one of the white men’s revolvers. 

At a dead hour in the night, an innocent and 
unsuspecting family is disturbed by an appeal 
for help. In the generosity and hospitrble im¬ 
pulses of his heart, the head of the family opens 
his doors in response to the appeal. But he 
suddenly finds himself a victim to a base strata¬ 
gem. He has admitted into his domicil a band 
of armed ruffians, who have come there to vio¬ 
late the sanctities of his home. His “ house is 
his castle,” as he has often heard, and he de¬ 
fends it as best he may. His assailants draw 
upon him their revolvers ; his family come to 
his assistance, and they are fired upon, and it is 
only by a miracle, as it were, that they escape 
with their lives. 

But what a spectacle is here exhibited. Five 
white men, led by the Marshal, armed with re¬ 
volvers, attack suddenly two comparatively de¬ 
fenseless men and two women. Thanks to the 
intrepidity of these brave men and women, how¬ 
ever, the ruffians were foiled of their purpose 
and deprived of their prey. They were driven 
back, and made to seek safety in retreat. It 
was a noble defense on the part of the colored 
people, and was maintained with a heroism that 
does them all honor. But what language can 
express the baseness, the cowardly treachery of 
their assailants ? AVhat apology, what pallia¬ 
tion can be offered for the meanness and cruel¬ 
ty of the assault ? The fugitive law, as inter¬ 
preted by our Jeffries Ingraham, we thought as 
atrocious as the most pro-slavery heart in the 
country could desire it, but as executed by Mr. 
Roberts’ Deputy Marshal, Samuel Halzel, it 
reaches a point of diabolism which exceeds any¬ 
thing that we had previously imagined. 

The Marshal, it seems, was taken off from the 
fight, at the bidding of the Maryland master. 

It is said—and that too by one of the Deputy 
Marshals—that the slaveholder was so impress¬ 
ed by the heroism displayed by these brave col¬ 
ored people, that he remarked :—“ AVell, if this 
is a specimen of the pluck of the Pennsylvania 
negroes I don’t want my slaves back.” 


So long have subjects of this kind been ex¬ 
cluded from the range of moral law, that their 
recovery will be a work of difficulty, but of 
still greater necessity on that account. During 
our brief history the pulpit has never felt itself 
called to a direct contest with politicians as it 
often has been in older countries ; but now the 
time has come. This no man would doubt were 
any other class than slaves the victims of the 
wrong. AVe hope and fondly trust the minis¬ 
try will prove both its independence and integ¬ 
rity. Exceptions must be expected, but may 
the great body of the ministry write honorable 
testimony on the pages of its history at this im- 


Free Negroes.— The Charlestown Mercury 
opposes the proposition to remove the free 


.an than they are; neither do they re- 
iy additional strength when declared by 
ricipal) laws to be inviolable. On the 
T no human legislature has power to 


negroes from that State. It considers such 
a measure objectionable, on tbe score of ex¬ 
pediency. It says they are a peaceful and 
orderly people, aud we have seen no reason 
to suspect them, either of a disposition to 
conspiracy or to riot. Their sympathies are 
with the whites rather than with the blacks. 


S’” The Argus grossly misrepresented the 
late anti-fugitive law meeting in the City Hall, 
and when a correction was sent it is refused 
publication, and additional slander cast on the 


AVhen there is no conception of either honor 
or honesty, a man will do to edit the Argus. 


MR. STORR’S SERMON. 

AVe tried to abridge some part of this master¬ 
ly discourse, but such were its logical force and 
literary beauty that we gave it up. Our rea¬ 
ders will justify us we are sure. AVe doubt 
whether that great vital subject ever received a 
vindication superior to that. Calm, earnest, 
unimpaired by cowardly qualifications, bold, 
triumphant — its value to the cause of religion 
and democratic government will not he lost on 
one or two generations. A paper, which, like 
Independent,'ftamgs out such matter as that 
just xehen it is needed, ought to have 100,000 sub¬ 
scribers. Besides, it is published in the New 
York Tribune, and will go into all free papers 
in the country. 

AVe would commend this article to Mr. Fiske, 
of Bath, and if he does not blush for his un¬ 
christian, slavish response to the « union meet¬ 
ing” there, he must not complain if his friends 
blush for him. 


Mr. Hamlin’s Invitation. —The Bath Tri¬ 
bune says on this matter : 

“ We are authorized by the Chairman of the 
Committee to say that his name is on the list 

that was handed to the Clerk to be invited._ 

And the Clerk has no doubt that he directed a 
letter of invitation to him with the others; but 
no answer has been received from the Hon-Sen- 


excellent, while the whole was given off w 
spirit and much of the true emotion of the 
sic. Some of the songs, duetts, &c., were 
liarly well executed. AVe noticed particuW 
the purity of tone, accuracy of intonation^ 
harmony even at extremes of the voice, jb ' 
namic force, and general neatness and propria 
of style. 

Were we to take the liberty of making 
critical suggestions respecting so truly rich , 
concert, we would allude to a little apparent * 
fectation in style in one or two cases, anfy 
others to so rigid attention to the mechanic 
execution as to give that a predominance ot> 
the musical theme, thereby imparing its path, 
and effectiveness. 

Mr. Kotzschmar presides at the piano njg 
ability and good taste, and Mr. Jungnky 
plays the violoncello with masterly skill, y- 
doubt whether his execution can be exceeded j 
this country. It is truly wonderful. 

AVe are glad to learn that this association p* 
poses to afford the people of Portland setg, 
more of these interesting Opera concerts, whij 
cannot fail of a good reward. 


NEW MEXICO. CAUSE OF ALARM. 

Mr. Fillmore and Daniel Webster -have ap¬ 
pointed James S. Calhoun of Georgia, and disci¬ 
ple true of his name sake, for Governor of New 
Mexico, and an ultra slave-holder of Tennessee 
for Judge. This places the executive and judi¬ 
cial power and influence in the hands of slave¬ 
holders, who beyond all question will hold that 
eountry open to slavery, overrule the aversion 
of the people to it, and establish it on the mar¬ 
gin of those rivers and in those opening mines. 
This was no doubt a part of the “ peace meas¬ 
ures,” which our “ unionists” are aiding an a- 
postate administration to carry out. Congress, 
in an act of five lines, can “ proclaim liberty 
throughout all that land,” but there is no hope 
of such traitors. The only hope is that the peo¬ 
ple will yet see that a better one does its duty. 
Nothing else can save New Mexico. 


Mr. H. says he received no letter and proba¬ 
bly none was written. But that is not enough. 
These papers stated, as a part of their notice, 
that he was "expected," when they just as much 
expected the man in the moon, and all its ob¬ 
ject was to mix up his name and influence with 
that meeting by means of mere fabrication. — 
They pretend to nothing else. It may be how¬ 
ever, that the cheat belongs to the authors of 
the call. 


MAN-CATCHING IN CONGRESS, 

A successful effort was made on the 6th i®t 
to make the doughfaces at least show th(j 
hands on the black law. The vote stood tnu c > 
better than we anticipated from this Congte* 
and shows to a moral certainty that the hi 
cannot stand. All will remember the time wig 
there were but six votes against the gag law, 
the House, but it was broken down. Nows, 
begin with sixty-eight in the same Congress thi 
passed the law. 

Mr. Julian asked leave to present the men* 
rial of .the annual meeting of the society i 
Friends in Indiana, against slavery being allov. 
ed,and particularly against the fugitive slave bA 
and asking for the repeal of this so called “crot, 
wicked and infamous law.” He wished it to bi 
referred, with instructions. [Objections in u- 


The Speaker replied that this could be done; 
but not with the instructions. 

Mr. Kaufman wished to know what the in- 


Mr. Julian said a “ repeal of the law.” 

The question was taken on suspension of thi 
rules, and negatived, yeas 68, nays 120, as fol 

Maine, yeas, Otis, Stetson. GoottimoTr, K»v. 
telle. Nays, Fuller, Gerry, Littlefield — & 


Mass. 1. Conn. 2. New York 10 (Fillmon 
whigs). Penn. 12. Ohio 10. Indiana 7. Ill 
4. N. H. 3. Total in the free States 53, slave 
States 67. 

Free States, whig, yeas 40, democratic U, 
free soil 13. About a dozen whigs dodged. 

The next Congress, with about twice the free 
soil strength, the law execrable, no Texas boni 
n the markets, will tell another story—one tha; 
serviles will hear. 


Significant. —The Governor of New York, 
in his message {wishes the causes of different 
between the north and south to cease, and add* 
this significant remark about using the govern¬ 
ment for slavery. 

“The most serious of our past difference 
were produced by territorial acqusitions, sni 
they strikingly admonish us that it is indispffl- 


they strikingly admonish ns that it is indispen¬ 
sable to our future peace and happiness tk» 
bounds should be set to the spirit of conquest, 
and that the energies of the General Govern¬ 
ment should he directed to those great and be- 
nevolent objects in which all sections have* 


St and for which the Constitute* 


[For the Portland Inquirer.] 

OXFORD MEETING. 

South Paris, Jan. 2d, 1851- 
The Free Soil Convention met according 
previous notice, at South Paris. Owing to tk* 
had state of the roads, hut few were present.' 
The meeting was called to order by L. T. Bootk- 
by, of South Paris. AVUliam Stone of W**®’ 
ford, was chosen Chairman, and A. A. Bark" 
of Lovell, Secretary. Prayer was offered'^ 
Rev. E. H. Gammon of South Paris. Remark’ 
were made by Rev. E. H. Gammon, Re* * 
Wentworth, Rev. I. Hall, and others. A <***' 
mittee of three was appointed to take [into 
sideration the propriety of employing some* 0 *’ 
able person, to labor, during the present 
for the promotion of the Anti-slavery cause • 
Oxford County, who reported in favor of *®‘ 
ploying an agent, and Mr. A. A. Barker **’ 
accordingly engaged by the Convention to l**® 1 
for the present month. To rely upon the ** 
untary contributions of those who are in ^ 
of this movement for his support. '°*V 
that the proceedings of this meeting be P°~ 
lished in the Portland Inquirer. 

Voted to adjourn, to meet at East Su” 111 ®'’. 
AVEDNESDAY, the22dinst., at nine o’c&f 
A. M., said meeting to continue two days- 
Willey, Mr. Yinton, and Mr. Wentwort&r 
expected to be present, also other able s P e Ny 
from abroad, who will urge the claims ^ 
downtrodden and oppressed in our land t° . 
sympathies, and vigorous effort in their 
We hope the friends of our righteous 
will be there, and see that their neighbor 8 
there. . 

Let us make a general rally, for w e yj, 
sensible that a crisis is at hand. 
us not sleep hut arise and go forth in t^ e 
of humanity. , 

Friends of God and man, will you ^ 
call ? Shall our beloved land always b® 
with Slavery ? Shall the inhuman 
bodies and souls of our fellow men Be 8 ^j )U je- 
ed by our own representatives 
Let us arouse and put the seal of » on gy/fi 
upon this great and flagrant outrag®' 
then one and all to this Convention- ^ 
Arrangements will be made to en 
friends from abroad. 

A. A. BARKER. S" 


15?’ We would refer those in want of Maga- 
Stationery to the advertisement of a I 



“? m the man claiming them and he thri__ 

with the summary vengeance of the excited 
multitude ; and -when mdder counsels prerail¬ 
ed, and the • fugitives’ were brought before the 
proper tribunal and released as white persons.” 

Here we see the practical working of a law 
which stands upon the digraced statute book of 
our nation by the New Hampshire Eepresenta- 
tives; and under which any man, woman, or 
child in the United States, if found among 
strangers, may be seized, hurried before a Com¬ 
missioner who is bribed by the law itself to de¬ 
cide against freedom, and doomed to intermina¬ 
ble Slavery; all on the unsupported affidavit of 
a perjured kidnapper, whom lust or avarice may 
urge to the damnable deed! — Men, Christians, 
Democrats of New Hampshire ! You are com¬ 
manded to sanction this enactment, “ Black as 
ink, bitter as hell,” by re-electing the men who 
passed it, and who now tell you that you have 
no right to disscuss its provisions, inquire into 
to constitutionality, or even to petition for its 
repeal! Will you do it ? 

The Indiana Statesman, the leading Demo¬ 
cratic paper of that State, concludes an article 
on the above case as follows : 

The first Fugitive Slave Case in Indiana, un¬ 
der the new law, has resulted in carrying into 
Slavery two white women and a little boy, who 
have neither of them a particle of African blood 
in their veins — all done in broad day light, and 
with the sanction of the Supreme Court, and by 
the hands of the U. S. Marshal. H so great an 
outrage can be perpetrated under this law — 
™ nat raise bis voice against the Bloody 
Bill ? If the white women, and the little boy 
may be dragged from their homes, incarcerated 
in a dungeon, and be consigned to slavery, 
what security is there for the free negro ? Let 
the advocates of this infamous bill defend this 
outrage if they dare ! 

Lebanon, Dec. 20, 1850. 

Mb. Willey: —Stormy as was the day yes¬ 
terday, the number at our Thanksgiving assem¬ 
blage was respeotable. We met, Congregation- 
alists and Free Will Baptists, at the Rev. Mr. 
Loring’s (Congregationalist) Church at the cen¬ 
tre of the town. Sermon by the Rev. Wm. H. 
Littlefield. (F. W. Baptist) from Mat. 22 : 21. 

*.* Then saith he unto them, Render, therefore, 
unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” The du¬ 
ties of Christians as politicians, the Higher 
Law, the Fugitive Slave Bill, and the like, were 
the points in the discussion. The sermon was 
able, eloquent, and powerful, and I only wish 
the whole town could have heard it. We are 
circulating our petition for the Repeal of the in¬ 
famous Fugitive Law. We have heard here 
that we have no fair right to petition for Re¬ 
peal—that the business has aU been settled— 
that none but traitors and disunionists will pe¬ 
tition. Is this so ? As you have the telegraph 
down in Portland, please give us the news. 

Yours, H. 

Meeting in Sumner. — This meeting, ad¬ 
journed from Paris, will be noticed, and unles s 
we hear to the contrary we shall go up on the 
cars to Buekfield agreeably to our friend’s sug¬ 
gestion. When appointed it was probably not 
known that the State Convention would be on 
the following week. That county is doing well. 

The names of about 70 new subscribers 
were lately received in the course of a few days. 
That was cheering—thanks to our friends. 

POSTMASTERS 

Will oblige us, when sending notice for dis¬ 
continuing the Inquirer, if they will state the 
REASON why the paper is not taken from the 
office. Also by informing us whether subscri¬ 
bers who refuse to take the paper from the of¬ 
fice, are responsible for payment. 

Axv Sl-cschibek who will obtain another and 
pay for his own one year in advance, shall have 
a receipt for the two for three dollars. This 

was our offer, and this we still adhere to. We 

hope too, that many will embrace this opportu¬ 
nity to save for themselves and their neighbors 
- —tonable percentage, 


friends is doubtless to secure an advantageous 
position for the money power of the Country .— 
He gave the key note in his New York speech. 
“THIS GOVERNMENT WAS FORMED 
CHIEFLY TO PROTECT PROPERTY.” And 
you will notice that at all the (so caUed) union 
meetings, this view is constantly held up to men 
of wealth. And to do them justice (especially 
in our cities) I regret to say they manifest a 
willingness to sacrifice civil and religious liberty 
in exchange for gold that the tories of the rev¬ 
olution never dared to think of, much less to 
own. As a matter of course, political blood¬ 
suckers—the office seekers—are ready to follow 
the party where there is prospect of gain. These 
tories and their allies arc to be met—and may 
the spirit of the patriot Jackson animate every 
friend of free democracy, for this is a contest of 
as much more importance than that of strang¬ 
ling the U. S. Bank, as the liberty of man is of 
more value than a bale of cotton. The misera¬ 
ble sophistry—that this fugitive slave bill “ is 
the constitution" —must be exposed. We see, 
too, that some few ministers are with them.— 
This is nothing now as we see by reading Mi- 
cah, 7th chapter, from the 1st to the 7th verse. 
These men must be taught, what they appear 
not yet to have learnt, that 

He’d better rot beneatb the sod, 

Than be true to church and state. 

And doubly false to God.” 

Fiiee Street Boarding School. — We learn 
that Mr. H. A. Jones, known for the last ten 
years as teacher of one of our schools, has pur¬ 
chased a lot of land on Free St., near Oak St., 
and has contracted for the putting up of a large 
building 62 by 42 feet on the ground, three 
stories high. One story is to be occupied as 
school rooms, and the other two stories for a 
dwelling house. The school is to be of the 
highest character, under the management of 
Mr. Jones and Miss Gertrude E. Whittier, for¬ 
merly principal of Friend’s Boarding School, 
Providence, R. L, and who has acquired an 
enviable reputation among us as the principal of 
the Congress St, Seminary. 

ALARMING DECISION, 

The Washington Union states that the Su¬ 
preme Court has decided the Ordinance of ’87 
was repealed by the Constitution; and also that 
a slave still remains such after having been sent 
by his master into a free State ! Every State in 
the Union can now be in feet a slave State! So 
the pillars of liberty fall! 

Adjustment. —The extracts from Judge Story 
week before last were not from the “ Prigg 
case,” but his commentary. We omitted half 
the intended artiele-hence the error. Last week 
the words “ faltering unction” were used for 
flattering unction. We hope to hear from the re¬ 
spected writer again. 

In our reply to Mr. Clifford it was said Gen. 
Washington signed those laws which we quoted. 
John Adams was then President, which only 
makes the illustration still more forcible. 

Petitions. —We hear that these are in circu¬ 
lation in several places, we hope they may be 
everywhere. The whig paper at Bangor tries 
to prevent people from signing, as might be ex¬ 
pected. If you prefer bring them in great 
numbers to the State Convention, and we will 
send them on together. 


saw Long at work for Smith, and that lie was what toi 

Smith s property, and Ur. Wade swore that he to amen 

was the property of Anderson's estate. He 
might have been hired out by the admlnistra- Sen\i 
tor to Smith. It was six years since Dr. Park- his scat, 
er saw the man, and yet he swore that the Mr Sc 
man was the property of Smith. Since that of Albai 

time Lona had been in the employ of a firm in are pat< 

Richmond, and from thence he came to New laws, an 

York. He might have been sent to New York quencc < 

by the firm, and if so, it was no escape. Sev- factured 

eral colored persons had sworn that they had their int 

seen Long familiarly time and again in New draw, fo 

York. On the other hand, the witness of the Mr. C 


i some conversation as to 
■hat took place yesterday. Finally the motion 
) amend the journal was laid on the table. 

Wedxesdat, January, 8. 
Senate. — Mr. Houston appeared and took 


ill a r k e t s, & c. 


wore that the Mr Seward presented a petition from citizens 
1. Since that of Albany county. New York, stating that they 

oy of a firm in are patentees and inventors under the U. S. 

came to New laws, and suffer great loss and injury in consc- 

t to New York quence of the introduction of products manu- 

escape. Sev- factured in Canada and the British provinces, by 

that they had their inventions. He obtained leave to with- 

again in New draw, for the purpose of reference, 

witness of the Mr. Clemens presented a petition from James 


claimant at distant intervals, and a long while Robertson, asking a special committee to ex- 
ogo. Mr. While closed with an appeal on the amine the injury done him by order of the Scn- 

odious nature or the fugitive law, but rested ate in imposing him on a charge of assulting 

the case wholly on its merits.” Mr Clay during last wihter. Mr Hale, with a 

Among those who testified to having known view of getting rid of the subject,moved the prov¬ 
ing in New York prior to his alleged escape, “ b ° Carried-yeas 

,, , , ..... 1 ’ 19, nays 17. Numerous petitions and reports 

was the woman who boarded him the swore that were presented. 1 

he came there in Feb. 1848, and Mr. Lewis The bill to asertain and settle private land 

Tappan testified that lie received the key of claims in California was taken up. 

w. u», .... 


CheMefporlb“ art0r ’ P 

Eggs, por dozen, 


Chickens, per lb, 
Turkies, per lb. 

Fork, (round hogs,) per 


SPARROW & TffftEP, 


CARPETINGS, 

Hookings, Rugs, Jlats, 

FRATHBBS, MATTRESSES 

WINDOW SHADES AND CURTAIN 
MATERIALS of all kinds. 

Carpel Bags, Siair Rods, Gill Cornices, 


for board, dated in February, 1848. 

Mr. George Wood, of the Union Safety Com¬ 
mittee, argued for the claimant, dwelling 
chiefly upon the glories of the Union, and the 
wickedness of the fanatics who threw obsti- 
cles in the way of the execution of the laws— 
as if it were not just as legitimate a use of law 
to prevent us to inflict injustice. 

Un Wednesday, Judge Judson decided the 
cose. After a long speech, in which he de¬ 
scanted abundantly on the glories of the 


ry, 1848. history, nature and number of private land 

i Union Safety Com- claims in California—pointed out the defects of 
claimant, dwelling ^ r ’ Ponton’s plan, and the advantages of his 
’ the Union, and the ^ , 

s who threw obsti- aar ‘ Benton replied. Without concluding 
JOlion of the laws- adjourned. 

ritimate a use of law House.— Mr Goodenow introduced a bill 
ustice. granting a certain portion of public lands to the 

Judson decided the State of Maine for the purpose of aiding her in 

h, in which he de- the construction of the Atlantic and St. Law- 

tie glories of the renc ? Railroad. Referred to the committee of 


Constitution, and its sacred obligations above public lands. 

all other law*, touching as little as ;possible on Mr Stanton, of Ifv., moved, as this day 


[Reported for the Boston Evening Traveller.) 
BOSTON MARKET. 

Mosdat, Jan. 13. 


PROVISIONS— 

Pork— .Mess SIQ 50 a $13 00 ; Prime, $950 a $10 00 ; 
Clear, $13 50 a $14 00. 

Rxxr—Western Mess, $10. Eastern, $9 a $9 50. 
Evan, 8 a 8 1-Sc. por lb 
Hams. 9 1-2 a 10c per lb, 4nios. 


READ AND BE CONVINCED. 

The editor said, f£”ii2d-^ B °"” B “'” ] 

" Dr. HoojUmd', Celebrated German Bitters for the cere 
f L Tk-P° m ? U j' n ’ Ja ”,?' 1 ' ce ’ Dyspepsia, Chronic or Ne™ 
Tons debility, is deservedly one of the most popular medl- 
cines of the day. These BiUers have been nsed by thousands, 
and a friend at our elbow aaye ho lias himself received an af- 
feituat and permanent core of Lirer Complaint from the two 
of lhls remedy. We are convinced that, In the me of these 
Bmera, the patient constantly gains strength and vigor-a 
fact worthy of great consideration. They are pleasant in 
laste and smell, and can be used by persons with ihe nvwt 
delicate stomachs with safety, under any circumstances. Wo 
/r ° m ex ** riencc and 10 the ^icied we adrise 

LOOK WELL to the MARKS OF THE GENUINE. 

They have the written signature of C.M. JACKSON upon 
^mp,S, lhenanM> Wown ln lhebolU «. without ukieh 

german medicine store, 

. S i r “f’ ono door bo,ow Sl *>h. Philadelphia, 
and by respectable dealers generally throughout the country 
Also for Sale by HENRY H. HAY, Portland,’ 
Molllc -_Dec. 12.-ly 


claimant—for which he doubtless received the , Thursday, January, 9. 

extra five dollars generously awarded by Con- Senate.— MrDavis presented the memorial of 

gress to every magistrate in a free State, who a Dumber of inventors of the U. S. praying that 

can bring himself to consign a fellow-man to t,le now before the Senate to amend the 

slavery. Mr. Lewis Tappan, who has divot- Patent Laws may be postponed till the next ses- 
ed himself earnestly to the case, bade poor 

Long farewell, telling him they had done all Mr. Douglass called up the bill providing fo 
in their power to avert his doom. Aod so he tho free navigation of the St. Lawrence rivei 


in their power to avert his doom. And so he 
has gone; the Union Safety Committee have 
triumphed, ,and “the Union is preserved" 


ls then made the special order for Jan. 


We are informed that during Ilia imprison- fomia was taken up 


ment, all the appliances of overseerism were 
abundantly employed to make him consent to 
return voluntarily, but without effect. The 


unhappy victim earnestly begged Mr. Tappan of Mr Gwinn’shill. 


Mr. Benton continued his speech in opposition 
to the bill. He again pointed, out serious injur¬ 
ies to Californians and the unconstitutionailty 


COWS i,d CALVES—$20, $33, $45 
YEARLINGS—$7, all ’ 

TWO YEARS OLD—$10, $15, a $23. 

THREE YEARS OLD-SIS, $20, $24. 

SHEEP asd LAMBS —3665 at marxzt.—PRICES— 
L SWINF— T rJ I !,®| 1 4. i01 ’* 1 ’ 75 ’ * 2 ’° 0 ’ ® S ' 85 ’ “ ® 2 ’ TJ 
118 cars cams over lhe Fitchburg Railroad, and 54 ove 
tire Boston and Lowell Railroad, loaded with Catllo 
Sheep, Horses and Poultry. 


tosavehimif it was possible. His own friends 
were almost wholly excluded from him, even 
his counsel being compelled to confer with 
him in presence of a marshal. So eager are 
the minions ot the administration for the sac¬ 
rifice — Independent. 

The N. ¥. Tribune has the following con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the New York law- 


own friends Mr Gwrnn briefly replied ; and on his motion, 
him, even t5le with all its amendments, was referred 
lonfer with to the Judiciary Committee, 
o eager are House.— New Hampshire contested seat, 

for the sac- Messrs. Disney, McLean, and Harris, Ill., for 
sitting members. 

_ „„„ Morrison, democrat,Vandyke and Duer Forbes 

owing con- contested. Ferkins, whig. 

York law- Fbhiav, Jan. 1(1— Senate.— Mr Shields re¬ 
ported a bill authorizing Wisconsin to select 
remarkable 50,000 acres of public land for purposes of in¬ 


aspects. Aside from the able counsel retained ternal "nproveinent, to supply a deficiency 
by the claimant, the strength of the New selections by that Stute, under a former law 
York Bar has been virtually arrayed auainsl Congress. 


York Bar has been virtually arrayed against Co “S r< .- 
Henry Long's right to himself. At the head Wr Uawson opposed the bill as a dangerous 
of that Bar stands confessedly George Wood ; precedent, and spoke of the injustice of whole- 

and his best services have been given to the * a,e grams of lands to new States, without any 

claimant free of cost to him. We presume corresponding benefit to the old States. 

Mr. Wood was not retained by the Committee Mr. Foote pr tested against the revival of 
of Union and Safety as such, any more than old party issues at this time, when the safety 

the Cotton ballots were printed by it last Fall °« the union depended on the harmony and 

to defeat Washington Hunt; individual mcmb- concession so clearly set forth by the Georgia 

ers did what they thought proper. And, as P „ orl 2, 

Mr. Wood's great talents and influence were Mr- Walker defended the bill as eminently 
insufficient, dozens of eminent lawyers have i us .V n . 

been busy hunting up precedents, making Mr. Dodge, of Wisconsin, defended the bill, 
points and overruling obstacles to the enslave- a ? d malnta, ned the grant was just, proper, and 
ment of Long. While Mr. Wood was sum- *‘ighly important to his State, 
ming up yesterday, lawyers were dodgimr Mr - Daw son said that the new States would 
back and forth from Library to Count-room, doubtless be glad not to have this old party 

handing up references and suggestions, hints issne revived, until such time as they can fake 

and authorities, on behalf of Slavery against all the public land. 

Freedom. Mr. Foote repeated his protest against rais- 

---1 —-t __ >ng party issues, particularly by the Senator 

Godev’s Lady’s Book.— The editor of this from Georgia. The issue was a sectional one 


Total, 930 3G65 

—Extra includes nothing but the best large 
lt-fod at least one year. First quality con- 




At Marjcit, 750 Beef Cattle, — 75 Stores,—13 pairs 


BEEF CATTLE—Extra, $6 00, first quality $575 ; i 
ond $5 00 ; third $4 50 a $5. 

STORES—Yxabi .1 SOS—$7 a $12. 

—Two Years Ocd—$ 13 a $17. 


MARRIAGES. 


CAISPE'tSa.Wfi. 

FEATHERS, MATTRESSES, 

UPIIODSTERY DOODS, &c. 

Jboivcsl l*riccs, 

SPARROW & TUKEY, 

CARPET DEALERa, 

Nos. 1 & 2 Free *t. 38lock, 
POItiXANI>. 
SEW illAGAZIA'E 

AND 

STATIONERY STORE, 

No. 301 Congress Sireer. 

GRAHAM’S, GODEY’S, SARTAIN'S, AND 
HARPERS’ MAGAZINES, 

Received as soon as published, and kept constantly 
for Sale, at the Reduced Price of 

22 cts. per Number. 

ALSO, —an assortment of STATIONERY, con- 
sisliii" of Letter, Plain and Ornamented Note Pa- 
per, Wafers, Peus, Pen-holders, Letter and Note 
Lnvelopes, Memorandums, and other articles usnall \r 


Sclf-Sealin" Enve opes. 

A new and beautiful article, of Fbench manufac- 
htre, for sale, verycheap, at the CHEAP MAGA¬ 
ZINE and STATIONERY STORE, 

No. 301 Congress Street, Portland. 

A Large Assortment of beautiful STEEL and 
LITHOGRAPH ENGRAVINGS, for sale, very 
low, at 301 Congress Street, comer of Brown, 
Portland, Me. 

MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY, 
uphe Spring Term will commence March 5.- 

clusive attention of one of the' teaciiera, thus giving 
opportunity to those pursuing a piefiritoit Ooi.leui- 
AT The°branch° r T ”f°p°] L '° 0 H a " itical instruction, 
taught in the Ladies’ 'decs the'sa < iM 0 M 
those usually studied In Female Seminaries and Col- 

Jhe English department will be under the care of 
the Principal. All recitations will be conducted with** 
particular reference to a preparation of the members of 
the classes for Teaching. 

Tire Seminary boarding House has been leased for a 
nttmbor of years, to the Rev. H. M. Eaton, in whose 

accommodalionA^Th^ n< * ustf and “‘‘ S r f ^ 0r} ’ board j n e 


American Vermifuge, 

of WORMS fachHdren^or^adults. a aUBE " 
It IS pleasant to the taste and sure and safe in its ope¬ 
rations. It does not contain mercury or other mineral 
poison, and as it is pleasant to the taste, Children will 
by other kind’s of Vermifuge. °° US ° CCU producod 
J)^“Tlie receipt for this Vermifuge was procured from 
one of the most celebrated physicians in New York, and 
extensively proved through a long and successful prac¬ 
tice; and we can cite numerous instances where it has 
produced largo evacuations of Worms, after all the other 
Vermifuges had been tried without any eood effect. 


l)oct. Mulney, and T. J. Murray, Saco. G. W. Pierson* 
Biddeford. Warren & King, and Wm. Holden & Co! 
Saccarappa. Wm. Baker, and E. T. Gatchel, Bruns- 
^ lck - Nov. 28,1850.—44 

Gravestones ! Gravestones !! 

\X7E manufacture from Foreign and Domestic Marble 
• ' of a superior quality, finished in a style that can¬ 
not be surpassed in Net*England, and at a less price 
than can be bought at any other place in this Stato, of 


find it for thoir interest to give’ us a call before purchas- 

Work delivered at any prace within fifty miles of our 
shop free of charge CHANEY & COOK. 

333 Congress St., a letv rods west of the market, Portland 

CURE FOR WHOOPING COUGH. 

DOWNS’ ELIXIR 


If you have the Whooping Cough, or if tour children 
seep rot; awake .vioHTs with their coughing, be sure 
and use DOWNS’ ELIXIR, and you will find it all we 
recommend it. 

Sold by Druggists and dealers in medicine generally; 
and by H. H. Hay ; Edward Mason ; J. Durgin &. Co.; A. 
Carter & Son and C. F. Corry, Portland. 

Doct. Mulney, and T. J. Murray, Saco. 

G. W. Pierson, Biddeford. 

Warren &. King, and Wm. Holden & Co., Saccarappa 


popular work has certainly taken time by the tween t 
forelock in getting out his February number.— to the r 
We have only found time to look at the picto- not J et 


—not between the North and South, but be¬ 
tween the old and new Slates. The danger 


UP" A railroad convention haa been held in 
Farmington, to promote an extension of the An¬ 
droscoggin road to that village. 

ESP It is intended that every State represen¬ 
tative district in Maine be represented in the 
State Convention. Look to it early. 


rial department, which is ” beautiful exceeding¬ 
ly.” The vignette, representing a vase of flow¬ 
ers, is very chaste and delicate. “My own issues should not divide the friends ot the Un- 

Fireside” is a very cheerful picture. “ Christ ion ’ particularly now, when base political bar¬ 

entering Jerusalem” is an engraving of great 

ment, and is a study of itself. The fashion plate give importance to thedisturbers of thecountry 
will command the attention of the ladies, we Mr. Hale was in favor of the bill for several 
doubt not. The book commands the services reasons. He was in favor ofgiving away these 
, . • , „ , lands, for this was he last tune they would 

of some of our best writers, and its well-estab- haye an opportunity ofgiving. Afte/the new 
lished reputation needs no aid of ours to add to Representatives, under the new census, take 
its fame. their seats, there will be no more land given_ 


ed till such agitation and such agitators should 
be silenled by the great, cordial, and earnest 
union of all true friends of the country. Such 


In Augusta, Rev. Wheelock Craig of New Bedford, 
to Miss Louisa S., eldest daughter of Dr. Briggs, of A. 

In Bloomfield. 6th inst, Mr. Luther Cushing to Miss 
Adigai] P. Frost, both of B. 

In Waterville, 1st, inst Mr. John McLellan.of Skowhe- 
gan, to Miss Lydia G. HedingtOn, of W. 

In Bath, 1st inst, Mr Charles S. Loud of Pittston, to 
Mi s Mary E. Hubbard of B. 

In 3 Freeport, 3tst, Mr.Thomas D. Wakefield of Bath, 
to Miss Lucy H. Wade of F. 
lu Leeds, Wm J. W. Varnum to Mfss Margaret A. 


STATE OF MAINE. 

Kennebec, ss. District Court — Middle District, 
December Term, 1850. 


Buffalo Republic. — This sterling demo¬ 
cratic paper is enlarged and furnished with new 
type, and is stated to be in a prosperous condi¬ 
tion. This is gratifying, for few papers in the 
country are more deserving, whether we regard 
sound principles, ability, or integrity. Would 
that we had such democracy in Maine. 

National Temperance Magazine, for Janu¬ 
ary has reached us, with new outward garments 
of significant emblamatic figures, showing what 
is true in fact, that amidst the green leaves of 
social enjoyment, and the refinements of educa¬ 
tion and virtue, the hydra headed monster of 
intemperance is secretly lurking or boldly in¬ 
truding his uncomely form to mar all that is 
good and as an antidote to all bliss. 

A steel engraving of Galileo in prison and 
useful, original and entertaining reading occu¬ 
py the inside of this Magazine, which fills an 
important place in the periodical literature of the 


Graham’s Magazine for Feb. is out early, 
and it is a fine number. The Bouquet of Flow¬ 
ers was probably never exceeded by the art of 
engraving. For this edition alone, it is stated 
to have cost $2700 ! The Fashion plates are 
a burlesque on the human form, but beautif ul 
of course. 

^ f ° those of our readers who intend send¬ 
ing out of Maine for a newspaper, we would 
recommend Arthur’s Home Gazette, as a first 
rate family paper ; published at Philadelphia, 
byT. S. Arthur, whose stories, every body likes 
to read. 

The Ladies’ Wreath, By Mrs. S. T. Mar- 
tyn. New York, is a dollar Magazine of merit, 
The January No. just received contains two 
pretty embellishments, and the reading matter 
is truly instructive. 

The Satlob’s Magazine is out with its usual 
promptness although we are rather late in our 
notice, full of intelligence of the Sailor, which 


it will betaken then. 

i Tf Professor Chase of Dartmouth College, House, Jan 11.—Yesterday, in Committee 
died January 7th. on Cheap Hostage, Mr. Phelps advocated a 3 

_c_ cents rate on letters prepaid, and 5 cents on 

C3 5 " The cholera in Jamaica is terrible. There le “ er3 not P ra P-V d - He opposed a uniform rate 

-■ rQ - nA , ^^ -r, , of 5 cents, which he thought would diminish 

have been oOO deat hs at Mon tege Bay alone. the revenues of the Post Office Department. 

m- A German manufacturer is constructing .. Mr ’ MaU , i . son f a ' ,d lh t at whi . ,e piemen were 
a musical bed for the exhibition. When the d 'f caaa ! a fi H.e abstract quest,on, the people of 

occupant enters it, *• soothing airs will be emit- a ® ectlon3 "'ere demanding a reduction of 

ted.” 5 postage. If gentlemen supposed that the rna- 

■- ny memorials on the subject emanated from 

S’" Den. Belzu, President of Bolivia, has an y particular places, they were mistaken — 

entirely recovered from the effect of the wounds They came from all sections and classes in 

received in the attack made upon him, of which New York. He gave notice of amendments 

we have previously had an account. His pow- which he intended to offer, opposed the abo- 

er is said to be more firmly established than be- lition of the franking privilege, and would go 

fore. for the lowest rate of postage he could get. 

- fan. 13, the Wisconsin land grant passed the 

13?" On the 25th of October, the President Senate. In the House au effort was made to 


Miss Julia A. V. Lyford. 

In Portinnouth, N. H. 1st fast, Mr. D. Porter Stowell o 
South Paris, to Miss Sophronia Stanly of Dixfield. 

In Providence H. L, 1st inst, Mr. John Woodman t 
Miss Mary J. Morse, both of Norway. 


it, Mrs Triphena, wife of Arba P. 
rs Merrill, wife of Jabez Merill, 


cember for the election of a President. 

^Return of Fugitite Slaves. — The Mem- 
plus Eagle says that five fugitives have been 
brought back to that city within the past two 

Ey* Late advices from Central America con¬ 
firm the report of a declaration of war between 
Honduras, San Salvador and Gautemala. 

Mr. Ohatiield says officially that the British 
government will interfere. 


Washington, Jan. 9th.—The Coalition be¬ 
tween the Mass.Democrats and Free Sollers, and 
probably election of Sumner to the Senate, has 
been received with much bitterness by the Dem¬ 
ocracy here, particularly by those from the 
South. 

Jan. 13, Mr. Benton received a telegraphic 
dispatch from Missouri saying, “ election is over 
- all right.” 


23 years; 5th inst, Mr David Davis, aged 75. 

In Bowdoinham, Capt. J. C. Coombs, formerly mer¬ 
chant, aged 47. He was found dead in the street on 
Saturday, Jan. 4th. 

In Rockland, 5th inst, Sirs Eliza Ulmer, aged 52. 

On board sch Wm. W. Wyer, 19tli ult, on the passage 
from Aux Capes, of fever, Mr. David L. Morris, of Wa- 

Lost overboard from Brig Nora, Dec. 23d, on the pas¬ 
sage from Boston to Eastport, Mr. John King, mate of N 

At Aux Cayes, in Dec., Samuel Coilard of Frankfort. 

In Richmond, 3d fast, Mrs Lavinia, wife of Capt 
Enoch Libby, aged 52 years 6 months. 

In Sidney. 16th ult, Mr. Henry Crawford, aged 60. 

In Sebago, Nov. 30. Frank H., only son of Alonzo K. 
Dimock, aged 2years 7 months. 

In West Gardner, 30th ult n Capt. Chapin Lampson, 


A T A COURT OF PROBATE, held at Portland, 
within and for the County of Cumberland, on tire 
Tuesday of^ January, in the year of our Lord eigh- 

Sgnee“of ^HARLES^IpoWERf o/lorSand,’ in’sMd 


This is an action of assumpsit brought upon two prom¬ 
issory notes signed by the defendant—the first dated Jan¬ 
uary 3d, 1844,for$12(1,payable fagraia.to be delivered in 
D. Plantation, in January, 1845, to Rufus Curtis, deceased, 
the plaintiff's intestate, or his order. The second dated 
January 4th, 1844, for $35, payable to said Rufus Curtis, 
or bearer fa grain, in January, 1845. The writ is dated 
July 9, 1848. 

And now it appearing to the Court that the defendant 
has had no notice of this suit, fv is Ordereo, that notice 
thereof be given to said defendant by publishing a copy 
of this order throe weeks successively fa the Portland In¬ 
quirer, a public newspaper published at Portland in this 
State, the last publication to he not less than thirty days 
before the next term of this Court, to be bolden at AuguV 


Care for Rheumatic Affections. ~ 

The Cramp and Pain Killer 

^ Prepared by Curtis 4c Perkins, is a moet efficient reinoi 
back or stomach, headache, toothache, billious cholic’ 

bruises, cuts, burns, scalds, chillblains, frozen limbs’ 
and all other inflammatory complaints. 

The Cramp and Pain Killer is also an excellent article 
for DYSENTERY and BOWEL COMPLAINTS. It im¬ 
mediately checks all Diarrhcea, restores tone and regu- 


D. S. GRANDIN, M. D. 

D X T I S T, 

145 Middle Stree^over J. Durgin’s Drug 

lFrom the Boston Chronotype ') 

Valuable Improvement in Dentistrt_ We have 

inspected a plan of setting teeth upon stumps‘practised 
and tested by Dr. Grandin, Dentist, which seems to us to 
have several important advantages over the common 
metnod. By this plan, the greatest precision, firmness 
and closeness of fit is obtained, while the decay of the 

stump is prevented so far as it is possible to be done_ 

We cannot but advise all our friends who are about to 
have their dental apparatus repaired by art, to examine 
Jir. Grandm’s method before employing any other den- 
prov making DO silow ’ il is a great practical ira- 


DIP0UT.4M NEWS, 

BUT NOT FROM CALIFORNIA. 

rrtHE subscriber would inform Ihe public ihal he has 
1 ior.nleat hia Store, No. 44 EXCHANGE STREET 
a variety of 

New and Second Hand Clothine, 

vvhich he ofiers cheap. New Clonbing can be bought 
low, ami the important feature is, that Old Cloches will 
buy new ones, which Is an inducement for every econo¬ 
mist to call, ami secure such advantages; that is to re' 
furnish his wardrobe with New Cl uhes, by castin® off 
his old garments. 

AJVOTHER, IMPORTANT FACT 
is, that in addition *o the Stock or New Clothing, the 
subscriber has the wonderful art of suggesting to the 


ALL. GARMENTS 

1 in a superior manner; and finally Qalifor 


Sold by Druggists and dealers in medici 


ward Mason, J. Durgin & 
F. Corry^Portland. Doc*. 


CURE FOR LUNG COMPLAINTS. 

r DOWN£^ ELIXIR 

plaints. It cures Colds, Coughs, Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma,Bleeding at the Lungs, Bronchial Affec¬ 
tions, Canker in the Throat and Stomach, and Lung and 


SOMETHING JVEW! 

PATENT RIGHT SECURED! 

rpHE subscriber has at his Rooms,. No-80'Minpis Sx. 
TYPE-CASE 3 , containing 

glass, &c. through which the Daguerreotype books the 
size of life; and indeed so close h the resemblance, that 
actfi^Uy l ° fhe he iS DOt 

ITease call and examine specimens. 


FREEDOM NOTICK. 

Jay, B»Cr27, 1850. 

lFTER relinquish to my son Timothy D. 

































THE DYING CHILD. 


There thou did’st lie, aeinlets child at rest, 
Hushed as the march of starry studded night; 
Mute as the dew closed in the rose’s breast: 
Silent as darkness stealing o’er the light; 


Cold as a statue, in pale marble dressed; 

Still as a rainbow, felling from the sight; 

Calm as a halcyon, that upon the deep, 

Folds slowly its white wings, and fearless fells to sleep. 

[Thomas Miller. 


A fair and lovely child that just had learned 
To look on flowers and sky with a wild joy, 
Such as the heart o fchildhood only knows, 
And love the bright beams of the morning sun, 
As they came gleaming through the shady tree 
And stole into her room, like fairy fingers, 
Making fantastic shapes upon the wall,— 

Was passing from the earth. 


I have had dreams 

Of beautiful and sylph-like forms of earth, 

Whose eyes were brilliant as the stars of night; 
Whose lips were like the red and honied rose; 
Whose mouth seemed made to speak angelic words; 
Upon whose life the golden age of youth 
Doth feed itself with fancies of delight ; 

But never dreamed of one so much divine. 

So meek, so beautiful, as that young child. 

Her eyes were blue, the azure blue of heaven; 

And with their melting glance they shed a light 
That Stole into your soul and stirred up thoughts 
Of all things beautiful of earth and heaven. 

Her lace was like the face of a bright lake. 
Reflecting forms and hues from heaven above. 
Amidst wild flowers her dewy feet did tread; 

Her words were music aiid her soul was joy. 

Because an angel led her by the hand. 

And to the unfolding spirit of the' child 
Deep thoughts of immortality she gave. 


Have not such beautiful beings crossed your pat] 
Or sat beside yonr table! You have felt 
As day and night alternate came and went, 

A love within yonr bosom springing forth 
To idolize those evanescent beings. 

They did not tarry with you! Soon they passed, 
As fades the rainbow from the enraptured eye; 

As vanish from the sight the clouds of even. 
Painted by nature’s hand with every hue, 

To let aspiring mortals see how great. 

And beautiful, and glorious, is her skill; 

As soars some goldeu plumage-bird away; 

On which our gaze did but a moment fell; 

As from our soul the bright and burning hope 
Has passed forever, though it promised all 
The wealth and happiness of human life; 

As disappears some glorious dream we’ve had, 
Which waking sense dispersed. 


And thus she died, 

This beautiful and lovely child of earth'. 

But many a weary and grief-hidden hour, 

Her mother passed beside her downy couch, 
Watching the life-pulse of her dying child. 

As fast it ebbed. Death gently came. 

As comes some spirit of the heavenly world, 

To whisper bILs immortal to the soul 
Of one who has long trod the way to heaven; 

No robe of terror clothed the Summoner, 

But a celestial visitor he came, 

To call her to the ever-summer land, 

To join the young, and beautiful, and blest. 

And while she lay now calmly as in dreams. 

He drew aside the shadowy veil which shut 
Her gaze from immortality and God; 

And then she died as do the sinless die. 

Long on her mother she had fixed her eyes; 

Then smiled and shut them, as if now she felt 
The hours would fly less wearily away, 

While her dear mother watched her darling child. 
And when death closed her dreams of mortal things. 
On her sweet face there lingered yet a smile, 

That told how beautiful and fell of bliss 

Could things of earth be as they passed to heaven. 

As that pale form lay hushed in earth’s last sleep, 

I looked upon it and called it a flower: 

I thought ’twould bloom beside the crystal river 
That flows out from the radient throne of God. 

Was it not so! and with their sinless hands 
There angel’s reart he flowret! and with dews 
Far brighter than earth’s richest jewels are, 

All sparkling in the beams of heaven’s bright Sun, 
Its young and tender form is nourished well. 

And yields its grateful perfume up to God! 

It may be thus! and ’twas a chosen flower, 

And thus Gqd kindly sent his angel, Death, 

To pluck it from its tender parent stem, 

Where many a storm might beat to waste its form, 
And far to heavenly climes he bore the flower 
To bloom amid the spirit paradise. 


I turned away, and felt ’twas Autumn’s hour: 
The crimson sky and yellow leaf we know. 

Are always o’er us and around strewn; 

For time forever is God’s harvest day. 

It was the type and substance of our life, 

What we have seen perchance, a thousand times. 
But only see so that we understand. 

When death doth rob us by our fireside. 

See here a flower springs up, another there! 

And then to show us how Earth’s beauteous things 
Will fade away and die, Death silent comes 
And reaps them in their bloom, and we are left 
To fix the heart on fadeless things above. 

Let it be so! Oh! we shall meet again 

In the elysian, the eternal fields 

Where parting is unknown; and till that hour 

O! let us calmly wait, and patient do 

The bidding of our God; and when he wills. 

Give up our treasures as we journey on, 

Aud fashion thus our souls for the sharp grief 
Which must be ours; and when our day shall come, 
Most cheerfully yield up our earth-estate. 

To join the loved ones who have gone before! 
Sedgwick, Maine. 


THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


e, in traveling, I observed an oldbuiid- 
lieh appeared to be falling into ruins, 
ske isued from its broken chimney. No 
yssed its gras3 grown threshold. The 
jnts were gone, and through their va- 
aces the winds whistled, and the rains 


:ed, “ What is this building, which is 
lffered to decay P ” They answered, 
ool-houst. But part of the materials 
>een used to build a better one in a 
convenient spot, for the village cliild- 


sre a little time to meditate, 
self what a variety of scenes 
within these totering walls, 
achers, who, in years gone 
lir of state, and ruled, and 


than study, approach with more lingering 
steps. 

Methinks I see their ruddy faces as they 
take their seats. The master raises a stern 
eye at their clamor or stifled laughter, and 
commands them to write their copies, and at¬ 
tend to their sums. But the treatise of arithme¬ 
tic is thumbed, and the grammar lessons curl¬ 
ed into dog’s ears, by those whose roving 
thoughts are among their winter sports. 

There was the long sigh of indolence, and 
the tears of such as were punished. And 
there was impatience there, and ambition, 
and the kindlings of intellect, and the de¬ 
lights of knowledge. The master endeavors 
to rule each for their good, as the wise mag¬ 
istrates restrains the people by laws. 

I fancy 1 behold that teacher walking home¬ 
ward, wearv and thoughtful, when the day was 
done. He felt sadness for those who did not 
improve, and over those who did, he rejoiced 
with a peculiar love. 


and in the most difficult branches of study, the 
writer has witnessed the most remarkable pro¬ 
gress in pupils, who had never heard of those 
branches until they were called to garpple with 
them. But it should be remarked, that all the 
preliminary steps had been taken with care and 
a perfect knowledge of the way, so far as they 


had progressed. Careful and thorough study 
generates strength; the novelty and freshness of 
a subject gives zest; curiosity is awakened and 
gratified; but since the powers of digestion and 
assimilation are vigorous and active, the appe¬ 
tite is renewed, and the result is, not only heal¬ 
thy, but rappid growth of the intellectual man. 
In short, we would say, let education embrace 
many subjects ; but let it not be forgotten, that 
there is a time for every thing, and that every 
thing worth learning requires its appropriate 
amount of time and attention. 


I GOT AGOING, AND COULDN’T STOP. 
A little boy named Frank, was standing in 


Perhaps he repeated mournfuliythe words 
of the prophet. “I have labored in vain, I 
have spent my strength for naught ’ And a 
voice from Heaven answered in his heart, 
“ Yet surely thy judgment is with the Lord, 
and thy work with thy God! ” 

Old school-house! Couldst thou speak, I 
doubt not that thou wouldst tell me that emi¬ 
nent men have been nurtured in thee: ingen¬ 
ious mechanics, on whom the comfort of the 
community depends; athletic farmers, laying 
the forest low, and forcing earth to yield her 
increase; physicians, who the sick sufferer 
blesses; eloquent lawyers, wise statesmen, 
and holy priests, who interpret the word of 
the Almighty. 

I wish that the school-houses in our coun¬ 
try were more commodious and tasteful in 
their construction ; more spacious and airy, 
surrounded with trees, or beautiful with shrub¬ 
bery. 

There was once a benevolent man who 
went to the continent of New Holland. He 
found multitudes of children growing up 


neglected and ignorant. 


have them taught.; but there was no school- 
house. So he collected them under a spread¬ 
ing tree, whose branches could shelter at 
least one hundred from the heat of the sun. 
He hung cards, with painted lessons, among 
the boughs, and there he taught the poor 
colonists to read, and to spell, and to smg. 

There are very beautiful birds in that conn- 
try. Many of them had nests in this large 
tree. So there they were, flying about and 
tending their young, while the children were 
learning below ; and the chirping of the new 
fledged birds, and the warbling of their par¬ 
ents, and the busy voices of the children 
learning to be good, made sweet music in the 
heart of that benevolent man. 

Did they not ascend, and mingle with the 
praise of angels around the throne ? 


the yard, when his father called him, “Frank!” 
“ Sir ? ” said Frank, and started full speed, 
and ran into the street. His father called 
him back, and asked him if he did not hear 
his first call. “Yes, sir,” answered Frank. 
“Well then,” said his father, “what made you 
ruu out into the street?” “O,” said Frank, 
“ I got agoing, and couldn’t stop.” 

This is the way that a great many boys 
get into difficulty; they get agoing and can t 
stop. The boy that tells lies, began first to 
stretch the truth alittle-to tel a large Story, 
or to relate an anecdote with a very little 
varation, till he got agoing and couldntstop, 
till he came out a full grown liar. 

The boy that was brought before the police, 
and sent to the House of Correction for 
stealing, began by taking little things from 
his mother — by stealing sweetmeats and 
other nice things that were put away. Next 
he began to take things from his companions 
at school. He got agoing, and couldn t stop, 
till he got into jail. . 

Those two boys that you see lighting out 
on the green, began by bantering each other, 
in fun. At length they began to get angry, 
and dispute, and call each other hard names, 
till they got agoing, and couldn’t stop. They 
will separate with black eyes, and bloody 


contemplating’this prophecy X“f^”nathis 
wonderful fulfilment of the witnesses, 

of which chance had rendered! us w k 

Never had anything more snpernatu. 

my eyes or nvited my mind f d t ] ie se 

au effort of reason, not to see hem ... 
five gigantic eagles, the great and 
figures of the poet to them 

S \Ve arrived at noon, after a 
on hours, in the midst of the plain o! 
at a place called the wells of Solomon- 

travelers have described the *^ 

sKSan 

these reservoirs, raised artificial yahou 

$ feet above the level of the. plain, » * 

the brim, and is indeed confmiallj unBi g 
over. The excess of the fluid is erapj 
... ....... the wheels of mills, and the untei is 

conveyed to Tvre by aqueducts, half ancient, 

SmpeiSTy* e andriSi% b Hiram’for the 
services he had received from the monaich s 
navy and its artists, during the building of 

th These immense wells are each from sev¬ 
enty to eighty feet in circumference ; then- 
depth is unknown and indeed is said to be 
bottomless. No one has ever been able to 
learn by what mysterious channels the wa¬ 
ters from the mountains arrive, and there is 
at least every reason to believe that they are 
immense Artesian wells, constructed thou¬ 
sands of years before their discovery by the 
moderns.— Lamartine’s Pilgrimage. 
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theTtn and the needle. 

Lem Smith, the ’cute and l>h. osoplnea 1 

editor of the Madison Recorder, tells tin fol¬ 
lowing witty fable, which is as goon n. \- 
thing wc have seen out of ,13sop A pm and 
a needle, says the American I on taunt, icing 
neighbors in a work-basket, and both being 
idlefocgnn to quarrel,as idle folks are apt to do. 

“I should like to know,” said the pin, 


Catechism.— Pedagogue—Who « 


Boy—The muckie giant whom David slew 
with a sling and a stone. 

I 1 .—Who was David ? 

B.—The son of Jesse. 
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“I should like to know,” said the pin 
“what you are good for, and how you ex 
pect to get through the world without 1 


head?” 

‘What is the use of your head,” replied 
the needle rather sharply, “ if you have no 


‘ “ What is the use of an eye, if there’s al¬ 
ways something in it ? ” 

“ I am more active, and can go through 


more work than you can,” said the needle. 

“Yes but you will not live so long.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because you have always a stich in your 
side,” said the pin, 

“Your a poor crooked creature,” said the 
needle. 

“And you are so proud that you can’t bend 
without breaking your back.” 

“ I’ll pull of your head, if you insult me 


TRAVELERS IN ENGLAND. 
Everything possesses two aspects, the ap- 


From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

MULTIPLICITY OF STUDIES IN 
SCHOOL. 


Because improvements have been made in 
teaching, and because youth acquire a greater 
amount of knowledge at a specified age,than was 
formerly attained, even at a much more ad¬ 
vanced period of life, many of the community 
seem to entertain expectations altogether extrav¬ 
agant. It is needless to say that these expecta¬ 
tions are seldom realized; and whenever they are 
realized, it is often at the expense of health and 
even the life of the youthful prodigy. Numer¬ 
ous instances have occured within the observa¬ 
tion of the writer, to verify this assertion.— 
School committees, parents and teachers, seem 
to overlook the great law of nature, that all 
healthy growth, whether in the physical, moral, 
or intellectual world, must be gradual and in 
accordance with pre-established laws. The 
strength of the oak must be the result of many 
years ; the enlarged humanity of Howard was 
the fruit of extensive observation, careful of re¬ 
flection, and oft-repeated self-denial; and the 
great genius of Newton or Laplace would never 
have been developed, without long-continued 
exertion and profound attention. 

That the growth of the youthful intellect be 
vigorous and healthy, the energies must be ex¬ 
erted on few things at a time, and those few 
must be studied faithfully, and, at least, some¬ 
what extensively. But such is not generally 
the case. There are, indeed, exceptions, and 
among the most decided exceptions in this coun¬ 
try, may be mentioned the Military Academy at 
West Point. The course there embraces com¬ 
paratively few branches for four years’ study, 
but those branches are thoroughly learned.— 
True, the Government of the Academy wields 
a power, which almost no other academical gov¬ 
ernment has, or, at least, which almost no oth¬ 
er presumes to exercise, the power to dismiss 
the indolent and inefficient. But after all, con¬ 
centration of energy is the most efficient means 
of success. Hence, the. number of distinguish¬ 
ed engineers and other eminent scientific men 
graduated at that institution. 

But how is it with most of our colleges, ac¬ 
ademies high and grammar schools, and even 
those of a lower grade, especially when these 
institutions depend upon popular favor for sup¬ 
port ? An array of studies is flourished abroad, 
sufficient to occupy one’s life time; sometimes a 
single one of them would fill up three score 
years and ten ; and the tyro is expected to mas¬ 
ter the whole in a year or two. Sueh a splen¬ 
did prospectus promises a rich and varied harv¬ 
est, but it most generally proves to be a crop 
from a sand bank. Indeed, these liberal prom¬ 
ises ought to be regarded as prima facie evidence 
of inefficiency, as presumptive proof that the 
amount really learned, will be in the inverse ra¬ 
tio to the number of studies. 

Let us look into the school-room, and see the 
operation of this multifarious system. The 
writer once visited an academy in which, thirty 
recitations per day were heard by a single teach¬ 
er ; and they were just such recitations as might 
be expected,—absolutely nothing. The pupils 
werejmerely asked if they found any difficulties, 
and it may be inferred that they found very 
few, for it was asking the blind to distinguish 
colors, or the deaf to detect discord in music.— 
Under such a system, the learner is hurried from 
one thing to another ; no time is left for reflec¬ 
tion, no opportunity for research and investiga¬ 
tion ; truth and error are strangely confounded; 
what is attained, is learned by rote; and, what 
is most to be deplored, the youth imagines that 
he has sounded the whole depth, of a subject, 
when his eye has merely floated over its surface. 
Hence, conceit, the offspring of ignorance, the 
bane of all progress, is early implanted in the 
mind, and can be eradicated only by severe dis¬ 
appointment and mortification. The effect upon 
the teacher also is bad, especially if the same 
person has many branches to teach. He can 
neither devote the necessary time to self-prep- 
aration, nor expend sufficient labor in drilling 
to develop the abilities of his pupils. A smat¬ 
tering of the text-book is all that the pupil ac¬ 
quires, and the teacher’s view is necessarily 
quite limited. 

Now we do not object to learning many things, 
but we repudiate the idea that all can be.profi¬ 
tably pursued at the same time, or that any con¬ 
siderable degree of acquaintance with all can be 
acquired in an inconsiderable space of time.— 
Let so few studies be pursued at once, that the 
student may become interested in each, that he 
may study each understandingly, and so thor¬ 
oughly as to strengthen his powers, and give 
him such knowledge as will be of real and last- 


There is a young man, sitting late with 
his companions at the gaming table. He 
has a flushed cheeks, an anxious look, a de- 
sparing countenance. He has lost llis last 
dollar. He began playing marbles in the 
sheet; but he got agoing and couldn’t stop. 

See that young vnaD, with a dark lantern, 
stealing money from his master’s drawer.—■ 
He is a merchant’s clerk. He came from the 
country, a pr mising boy. But, the rest of 
the clerk’s went to the theatre, andhe thought 
he must go too. He began, thinking he would 
go only once, just to have it to say that he 
had been to the theatre. But he got agoing 
and couldn’t stop. He has used up all 
his wages, and wants more money. He can¬ 
not resist the temptation, when he knows 
there is money in the drawer. He has got 
agoing—he will stop in the State’s Prison. 

Hark! do you hear that homed oath ? It 
comes from the foul mouth of a little boy iu 
the street. He began by saying by-words; 
but he got agoing and couldn’t stop. 

Do you see that young man, with his teeth 
all yellow, with black streaks on them, and 
a breath more offensive than the fames from 
’ a pig-stye ? It is not safe to go near hi m, if 
you have any thing on that will be injured 
by tobaco juice. He began by puffing a 
cigar in the store, or at the corner of the 
street, with his young companions. He got 
agoing and couldn’t stop. 

Fifty young men were some years ago, in 
the habit of meeting together in a room at 
a public house, to enjoy themselves in a so¬ 
cial hilarity, where the wine cup passed free¬ 
ly round. One of them, as he was going 
there one evening, began to think there might 
be danger in the way. He stoped and con¬ 
sidered a moment, and then said to himself, 
“Rigat about face!” He turned on his 
heel, and when back to his own room, and 
wasnever seen atthepublichouse again. He 
has become immensely rich; and the first 
block of buildings which he erected, was 
built directly in front of the place where be 
stood, when he made that exclamation. Six 
of the young men followed his example.— 
The remaining forty-three got agoing, and 
couldn’t stop, till they landed in the ditch, and 
most of them in the drunkard’s grave. 

Beware, then, boys, how you get agoing.— 
Be sure, before you start, that you are in the 
right way ; for, when you are sliding down 
hill, it is hard to stop. n. 


ANCIENT TYRE, 

We parted from Kanta an hour before 


daybreak, and ascended several barren and 
rocky hills, stretching into the sea. From 
the summit of the last and most elevated of 
these ascents, Tyre is beheld appearing at 
the extremity of a vast and barren elevation. 
Between the sea and the last heights of Leb¬ 
anon, which here rapidly diminish, extends a 
naked, barren plain of about twenty miles in 
length, and four or five in breadth, of a yel¬ 
low tint, covered only with thorny shrubs, 
browsed by the camels of the caravan on 
their passage. Tyre is built on a peninsula 
stretching into the sea, aud connected with 
the continent by a narrow neck of land cov¬ 
ered with a golden sand, wafted by the wind 
from Egypt. This city, at present called 
Sour, by the Arabs, is situated at the farthest 
extremity of the above mentioned peninsula, 
and seems to rise out of the waves. At a 
distance, you would still imagine it to be a 
new, beautiful, white and animated city; but 
it is nothing more than a fine shadow, which 
vanishes on approaching it. A few hundreds 
of falling houses, lit which the Arabs fold 
large flocks of sheep, and black goats, with 
hanging ears, which defiled before us on the 
plain, are all that remain of Tyre! She has 
no longer a port on the sea, no longer roads 
upon land; the prophecies respecting her 
have been long since accomplished. 

We traveled on in silence, occupied by the 
thoughts of this desolation, and of the dust 
of on empire which we trod under our feet. 
Passing along the paths between the ruins 
and the gray and naked hills of Lebanon, 
which here descended to the plain, we ar¬ 
rived at the city, now flanked by a sandbank, 
which seems its only existing rampart, but 
which will doubtless, ere long, bury the town 
under its mass. I thought of the prophecies, 
and endeavored to bring to my recollection 
some of those eloquent warnings with which 
the divine Spirit inspired Ezekiel. I could 
not recall the works, but I discovered the 
meaning in the deplorable waste before my 
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But, it is said, children ought not to leave 
school without having learned something more 
than the commonest branches of education; and 
it is better to learn a little of many branches, 
than to be entirely ignorant of several of them. 
The correctness of-such an assertion may weft 
be doubted. This supposes that education ter¬ 
minates with the sehool-hoy days, which may 
be, in a plurality of cases, practically true, but 
whenever true, it is a melancholy truth. Edu¬ 
cation, nay, book education, should be the bus¬ 
iness of life ; and in this age and this country, 
there is no good reason why it should not be 
co-extensive with life. If, then, youth are to 
make progress in learning subsequent to leaving 
the school-room, will they he more inclined to 
carry on the work, after (heir curiosity has been 
sated by the knowledge of a few facts and ele¬ 
mentary principles, after they have formed a 
vain conceit that they are masters of all good 
learning,, or after they have acquired mental 
discipline and thorough knowledge as far as 
they have gone, and a conviction that there are 


* I had now before me the “ black ” Lebanon, 
hut I said to myself, my imagination has de¬ 
ceived me; I see neither the eagles nor the 
vultures which, according to the prophecies, 
were to descend unceasingly from the moun¬ 
tains to despoil even the remains of the city, 
accursed of God, and the enemy of the peo- 
pie. At the moment I made these reflect¬ 
ions, something huge, grotesque, and motion¬ 
less, appeared at my left on the summit of a 
pointed rock, whieh advanced into the plain, 
not far distant, close to the route of the car¬ 
avans; it looked to me like five statues of 
black stone, placed on the rock as on a pe¬ 
destal ; but from certain motions, almost im 
perceptible, of these colossal figures, we fan¬ 
cied, on approaching nearer, that they were 
five Bedouin Arabs clothed in their sacks of 
black goat’s hair who were looking at us as 
we passed. 

When, however, we came at a distance of 
fifty paces from the rock, we saw one of the 
five figures display an immense pair of wings, 
which flapped with a noise resembling that 
of a sail shaking in the breeze, and it now 
became clear that the figures were those of 
five eagles, of the largest kind I have ever 
seen in the Alps or menageries of our cities. 
They did not take flight, but remained un¬ 
moved at our approach. Seated like kings 


parent and lhe essential; the qne seems to 
be, the other is. A beautiful picture looks 
like a landscape, but when scraped off the 
canvass,itis only smudge after all. Apparently 
it is trees and brooks and cottages and smil¬ 
ing faces; really it is a skilful arrangement 
of disgusting, old and poisonous chemicals. 
There is no place in the world so apt to cap¬ 
tivate a stranger with imagination, as Eng¬ 
land; there is no place in the world that has 
such an appearance of life and vigor, and is 
yet so full of gloom and decay. Our Amer¬ 
ican brethren have often been incensed at the 
picture which winged Englishmen have 
drawn oftheir cou ntry, after a railway or steam¬ 
boat flight through it; we have as much rea¬ 
son to deplore the laudatory rescripts which 
some Americans give of England. A man 
cannot tell anything about a nation’s men 
and manners unless he sees them, it is true, 
and he can only describe what he sees-, but 
he must not expect to find a nation walking 
on the highway, or riding in the railway cars. 
Locomotives and hotels are not the only pla¬ 
ces to meet Englishmen; and travelers 
should therefore be cautious in painting their 
companions in the cars or at the breakfast 
table as “ a people.” 

We have seen a few strokes of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s picture of England and 
Englishmen. In the delineation of the first 
he could not be mistaken, for the palpable 
landscape lay before him ; if he is correct in 
his rescrips of the second, however, there is 
a participle England, and he has only seen 
one of its estates. Concerning his philoso- 
phisms regarding the English character we 
will not speak ; his facts, however, are differ¬ 
ent things. When he says that the steady 
balance of the qualities of their nature is the 
great characteristic of Englishmen, and the 
secret of their success, nobody stops to look 
at the teacher; there is nothing here to startle 
our senses; but when he exclaims “Every¬ 
thing in England betokens life,” we start, and 
looking amazed, mutter, yes, but much ol 
that life is sentient death. “ The land in 
every part, so like a garden, shows the tri¬ 
umph of labor; the fields look as if finished 
with a pencil, and not the plow,” says the 
traveler, looking at the apparent; it is true, 
the land is like landscapes framed in lovely 
hedgerows, but the 750,000 peasants who 
cultivate that garden are steeped to the lips 
in ignorance and poverty; and while they 
plow, and reap, and thresh out the corn, their 
wives and children often meet to petition 
England’s legislature for bread. The war 
department of England receives more money 
annually than does her whole agricultural 
laborers for their toils. “ All England is a 
machine — every body moves on a railway; 
— no Englishman ever touches the ground,” 
says the American philosopher. We are 
more of a go-ahead people than we really 
had any conception of. All England a ma¬ 
chine ! Aye, certes, and there are thousands 
of tiny children who watch its spindles and 
jennies with prematurely intelligent features, 
pinched cheeks, and hollow eyes, who never 
had a lung-full of fresh air in their lives, and 
who never knew the luxury of a ride ; there 
are tens of thousands of weary, foot-sere 
tramps, who have perambulated this lovely 
island, “ to beg a brother of the earth to give 
them leave to toil,” and who are yet forced 
to wander in unprofitable idleness, “although 
a weeping wife and helpless offspring mourn.” 

“ The Englishman enjoys great health and 
vigor of body; he is plump, round and full, 
and presents a stout, respectable and grand- 
fatherly figure.” One would suppose that 
Mr. Emerson had met nobody but Mr. Pick¬ 
wick’s family relations. We have stood and 
looked at Englishmen in their hundreds, as 
they poured from the great manufactories; 
and in their thousands, as they assembled at 
their political musterings, and pale, thin 
faces,and bent spare forms was the immense- 
lv preponderating rule. We have met the 
jolly yeoman iu the stage or car; and the re¬ 
spectable, well-to-do-in-the-world citizen in 
public gardens — at lectures, where sixpence 
was charged at the door, or in public rooms 
thrown open from ten A. M,. to four P. M., 
but the majority of Englishmen go to work 
at six A. M., and do not cease till seven P.M., 
and travelers seldom or never call upon 
them, to look at their teeth or examine the 
color of their skin. Jemmy Stubbins’ father 
was not like a ckivalric statue. Mr. Emerson 
should have taken a tour on foot in Somer¬ 
setshire, and lifted a few lowly latches, and 
he would have seen that Englishmen are not 
plump. “ Enjoying vigorous health they last 
well,” &c. The average duration of life a- 
mongst the working classes of England — 
the most numerous classes — is estimated at 
about twenty-eight years — the duration of 
the aristocracy is estimated at forty-six. 
“ Birkenhead opposite Liverpool, is growing 
as fast as South Boston”, says Mr. Emerson, 
as au illustration of the vitality of England; 
f Mr. Emerson saw Birkenhead now, he 
would soon seek to distinguish the different 
principles upon which it and South Boston 
grew. Birkenhead is a desert now, simply 
because it was not built to supply a thriving, 
hiving community with homes for a self-sus- 
tainiDg population, but merely because capi¬ 
tal was making it a future centre of commer¬ 
cial activity, and that speculation has been 
disappointed. 

Mr. Emerson refers to Englishmen’s field 
sports. Why, - bless him, three-fourths of our 
murders, and a large proportion of our rural 
crime are the fruits of our field sports. A 
miserable fraction of Englishmen arrogate to 
themselves the right to kill all the wild ani¬ 
mals in the country ; and in midnight scuffles 
many Englishmen, of the unfranchised or¬ 
der, are murdered for clandestinely pursuing 
“ the sports that make them handsome.” How 
beautifully do these observations of this truly 
great man teach us that identical things may¬ 
be seen in an infinite variety of forms. That 
what we esteem complete may be only, after 
all, but a minute partiefe portion of a part. 


“I’ll pull your eye out; if you thouch me ; 
remember your life hangs by a single thread,” 
said the pin. 

While they were thus conversing, a little 
girl entered, and undertook to sew, she very 
soon broke off the needle at the eye. Then 
she tied the thread around the head of the 
pin and attempting to sew with it, she soon 
pulled its head off and threw it in the dirt by 
the side of the broken needle. 

“ Well, here we are,” said the needle. 

“ We have nothing to fight about now,” 
said the pin. 

“It seems misfortune has brought us to our 
senses.” 

“ A pity we had not come to them sooner,” 
said the needle. 

“How much we resemble human beings 
who quarrel about their blessings till they lose 
them, and never find out they are brothers 
till they lay down in the dust together as we 


Totten—“ You a re rather a crooked char¬ 
acter, Mr. Jones.” 

“ Rather, sir; but not so crooked as a tree 
I once knew. It was the tallest butter-nut I 
ever saw. Standing close to it one day in a 
thunder-storm. I saw a squirrel in one of 
the topmost branches. The lightning struck 
the same branch about three feet above him 
—the squirrel started—the lightning had to 
follow the grain, and the squirrel went straight 
down. So confounded crooked was the tree, 
sir, that the squirrel, by my watch, got to the 
bottom precisely three minutes before the 
lightning.” 

“ That’s a lie,” exclaimed the landlord. 

“Lie! true, sir, as any story ever was. I after¬ 
wards saw that tree cut down and made into 
rails for a hogpasture. The hogs would crawl 
through twenty times in a day, and so thun¬ 
dering crooked were them rails that every 
time the hogs got out they found themselves 
in the pasture again!” 


AMERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1851 . 


Pictorial History of China and 


With a Descriptive Account, of those Countries and 
their Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authentic 
history to the present time. In whieh. the Editor han 


treated not only of the Historical Events, but also of the 
Manners, Customs, Religion, Literature, and Domestic 
Habits of the People of those immense Empires. 

a he Embellishments are about two hundred, and of 
the first order, illustrating whatever is peculiar to the 
inhabitants,regarding their Dress, Domestic Occupations, 
their mode of Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, Arts, 
&c. They are accurate, and each one nas been made 
expressly for the Work. 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of 
the United States; 


Ot the estate of MARY T. CARTER, late of Augusta, 
Deceased, holds, by virtue of a Mortgage Deed, given by 
WILLIAM F. SMITH to the said Mary T. Carter, 
bearing date the 16th day of May, A. D., 1849, and re 
corded in the Cumberland Registry of Deeds, Book 217, 
Page 210, a lot of land with the buildings^ thereon, situ- 

or street, leading southwesterly from Hancock street’, 
near the burying ground, and particularly described in 
said Carter’s deed to said Smith, of even date with said 

Thl conditions of said Mortgage being broken, I 
hereby claim to foreclose the same agreeably to the stat¬ 
ute in such cases provided. 

JEREMIAH FISK, Administrator. 

Portland, Dec. 10, 1850. 


TO PRINTERS. 


SCHOOL HOURS. 

Childben in towns and cities wbere annual 
schools are kept, go to school too much both 
for their mental and physical good. They Com¬ 
mence at too early an age, and are confined too 
steadily to their tasks. It is not strange that 
they become listless and inanimate ; that they 
too often regard the school-room as a prison 
house, and their teacher as a cruel task master. 
"We dwarf and enfeeble the intellect by this con¬ 
stant pressure. The great and good men who 
have preceded us in, life—bright and shining 
lights in their day and generation—were not 
thus tasked hi their youth, and even in their 
infancy. The good old fashioned District 
Schools have produced giant intellects even in 
our own time. Children then worked and play¬ 
ed in the open air a part of the year, and went 
to school the remainder to study and to learn; 
and while we would not advocate a return to the 
old system of ‘ six months ’schooling’in the year, 
we cannot refrain from expressing the opinion, 
that children now go to school too much. The 
consequence is that we are rearing a puny, fee¬ 
ble,sickly generation; and well will it be for them 
if they do not grow up as feeble in intellect as 
in body. Three hours in a day, or four at the 
most, is enough for dose ipental application ev¬ 
en for adults. Children should go to school in 
the morning, but not in the afternoon. In the 
morning the body has been invigorated by sleep, 
and the mind is fresh and active for study ; but 
in the afternoon it is not so. Then children are 
restless, impatient and idle. It is then, that 
school discipline becomes difficult. Children 
require time for recreation and amusement ev¬ 
ery day. More than half their waking hours 
should be thus appropriated; and if sufficient 
time be not allowed out of the school, there will 
be trouble and confusion in the school. Let the 
people of this or any other city or town, where 
annual schools are kept, hut try the experiment 
of having the schooi keep only one session in 
a day for one year, and the custom would be esi 
tablished forever. They would! never return to 
the present method. 


The British Periodicals 


the Indian War, the Socond War with Great Britain 
and the Mexican- War; with THREE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS. 

600 pp. Octavo ; Retail price $2,50 per volume. 

SSrOannRS R ESPECTFUlU r SOLICITED. 

Sears’ Pictorial Family Pub¬ 
lications 

Are decidedly the best books that Agents can possibly 
employ theirtime in supplying to the people of the Unit, 
od States. They are valuable for relerence, and should 

TtaeT not a y cUy e or lownL tee^Unfled* SmSfey ~ 

whonTthese^Wor^am’rn^ispensable^They’arra^apted 

to the literary wants of the Christian, the Patriot, the 
Statesman, and Hie Domestic Circle—goi up in a superi¬ 
or style of art and workmanship; and are not only such 
books as will sell, but such as an Agent of good princi' 
pies will feel free to recommend, and willing to see the 
purchaser again, after ihcy have been-,-bought. 

& UR PLAIT. 

The Plan the Publisher has so successfully carried out 
for several years; in the obtaining responsible men as 
Agents, who are well known in their own Counties, 
Towns, and Villages, and have time and disposition to 
circulate good and instructive books amoBg their neigh¬ 
bors and friends. Any person wishing to embark in the 
enterprise will risk little by sending to the Publishlr $25 
or $50, for which he will receive an assortment as he 
may direct, at the wholesale Cash Prices. 

83-Enterprising and active men of respectability and 
good address, would do well to engage ;in the sale of the 


Farmer’s tfinMe. 

LEONARD SCOTT Sr COMPANY, 

NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 

C ONTINUE to publish the four leading British Quar¬ 
terly-Reviews aild Blackwood^ Magazine; in addi¬ 
tion to which they have recently commenced the publi¬ 
cation of a valuable Agricultural work, called the 
<6 Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Prac- 
cal Agriculture.” 

By Henry Stephens, F.R S , of Edinburgh, author of the 
“ Book of the Farm,” &c. &c.; assisted by John P. Nor¬ 
ton, M. A.. New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agricul¬ 
ture in Yale College, &c. See. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two large 
royal octavo volumes, containing over 1400 pages, with 
18 or 20 splendid steel engravings, and more than 600 en¬ 
gravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, illustra¬ 
ting almost every implement ol husbandry now in use by 
the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, planting, 


{^Enterprising and active men of respectability and 
good address, would do well to engage in the sale of the 
above volumes; and all Postmasters, Clergymen, Book 
Pedlars, and Newspaper Agents, are respectfully re¬ 
quested: to act as our Agents. A handsome remunera¬ 
tion allowed to all who engage in their sale. For par¬ 
ticulars, address, post-paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, 


^Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, well 
displayed, as above, without any alteration or abridge¬ 
ment, (includixg this notice.,) and giving it one or more 
insertions , shall receive a copy of any one of our $2,50 or 
$3 works, (subject to tlieir orrde,)by sending direct to the 
PuMisher. ^ ^ b t k f th ‘ ffi 1 t 


Llimi/S LIVING AGE. 


laying, harvesting, &c. &c. the various domestic animals 
n their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial feature 
>f the book is unique, aud \vill render it of incalculable 


of 64 pages each, exclusive of thes'eel engravings, 
sold at 25 cents each, or ®.5 for the entire work in 
bers, of which there will be at least twenty two-. 
The British Periodicals re published are as fo 


merely because the net work 
s toward the Lake country, a 
:rs, which then exclusively t< 


E LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, (Consen 


LACKWOOD’? EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. (Tory). 
Although these wortoare distinguished by the poliu- 


he should be pertorming au acceptable service to a com¬ 
munity which pndes itself upon its advance in Literary 
and .Scientific attainments. There has hot been a day of 
disappointment. The work has steadily increased in sale, 
and is, now spreading farther into the country, Sonth 


contents is devoted to political subjects. It is their 
raey character which gives them their chief velue, 
in that they stand confessedly far above all other 




from the serial works of Btilwcr and other literary nota¬ 
ble, written for that magazine, and first appearing in its 
columns both in Great Britain and in the United States 
Such works as “ The Caxtons” and “ My New Novel” 
(both by Bulwer), “ My Peninsular Medal,” “ The Green 
Hand,” and other serials, ol which numerous rival .edi¬ 
tions are issued by the leading publishers in this country, 
have to be reprinted by those publishers from the pages 


of Blackwood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott $ 
Co., so that Subscribers to the Re-print of that Magazine 
may always rely on haoing the earliest reading of these 
fascinating tales. 


Aud then it consists of the best matter of all, so that the 
quality should always he taken into consideration by peo¬ 
ple who wish to avoid cumbering their shelves with 


PROSPECTUS. 

The LIVING AGE endeavors to deserve its title by 
taking front every quarter what will give itsreadzrsa 


Civility. —Civility pleases aH, prejudices none, 
adorns wit, renders liumor agreeable, augments 
friendship, redoubles love, and complying with 
justice and generosity, becomes the sacred charm 
of the society of mankind ! 

“If a civil word or two will render a man 
happy,” said a French king, “ he must be a 
wretch indeed, who will not give them to him. 
Such a disposition is like lighting another man’s 
cnndle by one’s own, which loses none of its 
brilliancy but what the other gains.” If all 
mankind possessed this feeling, how much hap¬ 
pier would the world be than it now is. 


adapted to the warns of the pei ple of the United States. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburfih, 
Quarterly, North British, British Quarterly, and other 


For Blackwood and ihree Reviews 
For Blackwook and the four Reviews 
For Farmer’s Guide (complete in 22 Nos.) $5,00 
(Payment to be made in all cases in advance 
Money, current in the Stutes where issued, will t 


Quarterly, North British, British Quarterly, and olh 
Reviews ; Blackwood^ noble criticisms and poetry, \ 
keen political commentaries, highly-wrought tales, ai 


vivid descriptions of rural and mountainous Scenery; the 
contributions to Literature, History and Common Life 
by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, the 


5sed post-paid or franked, to the Publishers 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

79 Fulton Strbmt, New Eork, 


dRBirS 


Wo. 198 Fulton Street, Sun Sluiiding-, 

NKW-YORK, 

NO. 17 CANAL STREET ROW, NEW ORLEANS. 


it good enough, make ine of the thunder of The Times. 
We shall increase pur variety , t by importations from the 
continent of Europe, and from the new grovyth of the 
British Colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa 
into ciur neighborhood ; and wifi greatly mul tiply our con¬ 
nections as Merchants, Travellers and politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
now becomes every intelliFent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of loreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our¬ 
selves, but because the nations seein to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new stale of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot com¬ 
pute. or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Rravels, Will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in general* we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with ihe great department of For¬ 
eign affairs without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep thdmselves informed of the rapid pro- 


er object to make it attractive a 
;1 children. We believe that 
d in our clay and generation ; 




flux of whut is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any 
other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply of a 
healthy character. Tbementaljmd moral appetite must 


by providing abundantly for the imagination 
large collection of Biography, Voyages arid 
story and move solid matter, we may produce 


period will be thankfully received 
d 9£r To insure regularity in 
irde-rs should be addressed to lb e 


TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS. 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER TYPE, 


and delivered in all ihe jnineW ciliea ol 
ol expense ol ftelgln, are lor sale ni fin y d 
Auy volume muy be had separately, i 


Ornamental and Jobbing Type, 

fedby^any Foiinde^tnth^Union^ By j^auce and accuracy of alUhe Type manufactured by n 


Heretofore offered to the public.' To this last feature I would in particular call attention r„r v. , , ... 

of Type is on the principle of economy, of the greatest importance to all typographers The m ®°. ld!t y . an . d durability 
also find me ready to supply all kinds of 1 i ypugrapjiers. 1 lie members ol the craft will 


the future volumes. 

E. littgll 

Corner of Broinfield and Tremont streets, O 


PKIJVTliliCt OFFICE E 8! 85 A 1T jj R k , 

WoodRtfeMm\X^ Type, Caws, Stands, Bras., Press and 

Old Type taken in exchange for new at 9 centsper lb.The Trade deal,’ Clu80t ^ . a 

bring 8 hinf th^worthnf tG ^ I,urchaser aa article with wlticii he will be pleased and which will 


ttXM fi 0 sm d on 0 ^ UrniSbinS ^ 10 ^ U,# : 

11 wi " be fumi6bcdwiU! “ 


.Express, Exchnnee Sz Passage 0<b c 

LONGLEY & CO. roS . 

pONTINUE to run their Bzpress regularly wi* ^ ot li 

and d ^”UrSrnS L° 

lon&Co.’aEjprBss-es. , „, inda , 

■Jaaas ssjc j?asss «■*.“; 




